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| HE “RECRUITMENT IssuE”’ of Illinois Libraries is planned to serve two 

objectives: (1) it offers students descriptive material about library 

Jor 24l\schools in Illinois, and (2) it contains for librarians working statements 

about recruitment programs and procedures. The articles are grouped in 

three sections: ‘‘Recruitment Programs in Illinois,”’ “Professional Education,” 


25 and “Recruitment Views and News.” 
arr 255 


___ 958 The first section is composed of three articles. Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson, 
___ Librarian, Batavia Public Library, and President of the Illinois Library 

Association, has described in an introductory statement the Association’s 

work in local and national recruitment efforts. Following this introduction 
___ 9fijare two articles giving complete details about recruitment activities in the 
__. Q6l\state; the authors of these reports are Eunice Speer and Wayne M. Hartwell. 
__. Miss Speer, Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian, Illinois State Normal 

University, served in 1957 as ILA Representative on the ALA Joint Com- 
__.. 2fijmittee on Library Work as a Career. From this experience and from a survey 
she conducted on recruitment activities in central Illinois, Miss Speer has 
_..- 2§written a valuable report, visualizing work accomplished as well as work to 
be done. Mr. Hartwell, Librarian, Editorial Department, F. E. Compton 
and Co., and Employment Chairman for the Illinois Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association, has also contributed an excellent report based on his 
experience in recruitment efforts for special libraries. 





Introduction 








The second section, ‘Professional Education,” presents, the editors be- 
ieve, a concise picture of most of the important library schools in Illinois. 
These statements, alphabetically arranged, represent the courses of study in 
ibrary science offered by three graduate library schools—the University of 
hicago, the University of Illinois, and Rosary College—and by five teacher- 
be universities and colleges—Chicago, Eastern, Illinois State Normal, 





uthern, and Western. 


Following the library school papers is a series of articles unrelated in 
— emselves but bearing in a general way on the subject of recruitment. In 
s. Acceptthis third section will be found information on in-service training, the library 
SS 
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and the community, children’s librarians, high school librarians, a list of 
recruitment literature, and other information. 


Since Illinois Libraries is distributed primarily to librarians, it was 
necessary for the editors to plan the issue more as a reference guide than as an 
inspirational piece for quantity distribution. The editors hope the information 
given here will add substantially to recruitment efforts in Illinois and also 
that it will serve as a handy guide for students who are planning their courses 
of study. This latter achievement can be realized only if librarians see to it 
that their copy of this March issue gets into the hands of the inquiring student. 


If the current shortage of trained personnel in the library field is to be 
relieved, librarians must sell their profession to any and all prospective 
recruits they consider to be qualified. The editors of Illinois Libraries 
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wish to thank the librarians and other authors who have contributed to this ;days as 


special issue. 
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list of 

it was 

1 as an 

nation 

id also 

sourses 

€ to it “ET po You like it—still being 

cudent. here?” I was asked recently 

s to be\by ayoung woman who had returned 

pective|to our library for a visit. She re- 

yraries\membered me from her childhood 

to this, days as the librarian, and now she 
lwas somewhat surprised to find me 

RS still the librarian. She had moved 


away, lived in a new place, made 
[new friends, while I had remained 
at the same place. Of course the 
| er I readily gave was that I not 
only liked “‘still being here” but that 
lalso liked being what I am—a li- 
brarian! 

It is this feeling of continual satis- 
faction in our profession, with its 

limited opportunities for personal 
gowth and development in the close 
wsociation with two of the most 
mteresting facets of life, people and 
books, which makes all of us in the 
rofession of librarianship so eager 
to aid in recruiting new people. But, 
how to do it, that is the question! 
| It is not necessary to labor the 
int that recruitment is the most 
ressing problem facing our profession 
t the moment. The shortage of 
tained librarians is acute, while the 
itions available offer excellent 
ies and working conditions which 
dazzling to those of us who re- 
ember the 1930’s when a trained 
brarian felt grateful for any oppor- 
ity to be a practicing librarian. 


“BREESE. 


“How Do You Like It?” 


MRS. MIRIAM H. JOHNSON 


Librarian, Batavia Public Library 
President, Illinois Library Association 


But, again, what to do about it? 
The Illinois Library Association is 
decidedly aware of and disturbed by 
the problem. As an Association we 
are co-operating wholeheartedly with 
the ALA Joint Committee on Li- 
brarianship as a Career. We have 
had a fine representative during the 
year past and we are fortunate in 
having an equally able person this 
year. The Membership and Recruit- 
ment Committee of ILA, one of our 
standing committees, is vitally con- 
cerned with the problem. The Asso- 
ciation has co-operated with the 
University of Illinois Library School 
in setting up a TV Advisory Com- 
mittee which is interested in the 
making of a film on library service 
which will help focus attention on 
recruitment. The Association is 
watching with great interest what 
the University of Illinois Library 
School’s Committee on Recruitment 
and Enrollment is doing in practical 
ways. We are all anticipating the 
results the first observance of Na- 
tional Library Week may have had 
in highlighting the need for recruit- 
ment. 

As an Association we feel that the 
ALA “‘person-to-person”’ recruiting 
program, developed this past year, 
is moving in the right direction. The 
close relationship between professional 
library associations and members of 
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the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association is another forward step. 
Bringing librarianship to the attention 
of those adults who are day after day 
advising young people in the choice 
of careers is sound procedure. Possi- 
bly more might be done at the college 
level on a nation-wide scale to interest 
young people when they are at the 
very threshold of choosing a career. 


Many positive steps have been and 
are being taken all over the country 
to encourage young people to become 
professional librarians. For instance, 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library has 
established five scholarships for grad- 
uate study in library science, the 
recipients being pledged to work at 
least two years at Enoch Pratt after 
graduation. This program is financed 
with gift funds. There are scholar- 
ships available in every library school. 
We can safely say that it is possible 
for any person desiring to become a 
librarian to do so, provided his 
abilities and attitudes are adequate. 


But we know that not every person 
can be or should be a librarian. We 
know that librarianship is still essen- 
tially a service profession and that a 
prospective librarian must first of all 
have a real interest in being of service 
to people; he must want to under- 
stand and be helpful to all ages and 
all classes. We know, also, that it 
is not enough to “love to read,”’ but 
that a liking for books must go hand 
in hand with many other qualities— 
an open mind, painstaking attention 
to detail, adaptability, lack of bias 
and prejudice in ideas and personal 
conduct. 

We know, too, that this new age of 
sputniks and crash programs is calling 
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for a re-examination and re-evalua- 
tion of every phase of our social 
structure. For the educational sys- 
tem it may be a fortunate thing this 
is occurring, and it may be doubly 
fortunate in that some of the best 
and most constructive criticism jis 
coming from inside the educational | 
ranks. 


With this reappraisal of our educa- 
tional system, when even Notre Dame_| for thot 
is attempting to go from the “Grid| right th 
to the Grad,” the library, whether it) librariat 
be college, high school, clennentan,| time w 
public, private, or special, stands at| caught 
the very hub. What better time to/ future, 
focus attention on recruitment for the! 80 great 
library profession? But we know| sefvice 
that the “crash and cash” program) absolute 
in other phases of our national life} therefor 
does not apply in the same way to) effort t 
library service because the essence of| fession 
library service is personal service} dissemi: 
which doesn’t lend itself to crash} means « 
programs. The library program is| carries « 
not a revolutionary one; it is one of edge to 
healthy, slow, solid growth. 


The Illinois Library Association) CON 
will continue to co-operate with “4 For t 
take an interest in every sound pro-| in the : 
gram for recruitment. There is N0| word pe 
easy, speedy method. Just as in connota 
other phases of our educational life, demic 1 
we shall get recruits as the peopl program 
deserve and are ready for them. W4 student, 
shall hope for new recruits who Wil] avenues 
agree as we do with that discerning jt may 
writer, Simeon Stylites, who writes ¢. init 
in “Salute to Librarians” in Th4@ member 
Christian Century: “This letter if a, inqu 
in three parts: genuflection, ha 
raising, and lighting a candle, a}. eit 195: 
richly deserved by the professioi Career. 
than whom there is none whicher!" 
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“ a Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian 
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ational | agai for librarianship! training requirements, and personal 
Those three words are designed characteristics pertaining to librarian- 

educa-| toopen the doors toa career of service ship as a career; (3) To another, it 
Dame | for thousands of young people. And may seem to involve a selling effort 
“Grid | right they should when the need for where the as-yet-undecided career- 
ther it| librarians is so critical. This is a searcher is bombasted with literature 
meer time when the library profession, about the opportunities for self reali- 
nds at | caught in the swirling wave of the zation, the possibilities for administra- 
ime to| future, finds its needs for personnel tive activities, and the chance for 
for the! so great that plans for expansion of cultural development which are latent 
know| service must be subordinated to in a career of librarianship; (4) To 

rogram| absolute necessities. It is imperative, yet another, recruitment for librarian- 
nal life! therefore, to expend every possible ship may be associated with in-service 
way to| effort to attract recruits to the pro- experience in which an individual 
ence of| fession which has as its purpose gains real rather than vicarious 
service} dissemination of the information by knowledge of the advantages and 
. crash} means of which the practical person disadvantages of pursuing the career; 
ram , carries on research and gains knowl- (5) And again the term may bring to 





one of\ edge to bring his visions to fruition. mind “knowledge by association,” 
in which a veteran in the field is so 
yciation’ CONNOTATION OF THE PHRASE enamored of the profession that his 


enthusiasm for it is contagious; his 
every word and act are, for his asso- 
ciates, arrows pointing the way to 
an exciting career. 

In all these connotations there is 
contained to a greater or lesser degree 
the idea of informing the many, of 
gathering to the fold all who will 
hear, of bringing into the fraternity 


ith and) For those of us who are engaged 
nd Pro in the profession of librarianship, the 
€ 18 20 word recruitment may have several 
88 ™ connotations: (1) To the more aca- 
nal life demic mind, it may mean planned 
peopl¢ programs of instruction through which 
m. W students are guided as they explore 
tho wil avenues of library specialization; (2) 
cerning It may be considered, by others, as 
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to be concerned with bringing num- 
bers of young men and young women 
into librarianship. Practitioners urge 
training schools to turn out more of 
the finished product; educators urge 
professional workers to send more of 
the raw material from which to forge 
that product. And the cycle becomes 
“send more, produce more” with the 
emphasis always on the word more. 


COMMUNICATION MEDIA 


Evidence of the profession’s interest 
in recruitment (as well as of the fact 
that librarianship is emerging from 
its childhood into adolescence) is to 
be found in the fact that the pro- 
fession no longer expends such a large 
portion of its “printed-energy” in 
talking to itself; it is more concerned 
with making those around it aware 
of its existence. 

An increasing number of articles 
on libraries and librarianship are 
appearing in nonlibrary professional 
journals and in other lay publications. 
These articles are telling the world 
at large that librarianship is a pro- 
fession deserving attention, that it is 
both necessary and useful. Radio, 
television, and the newspaper are 
missionary agencies when they bring 
“the word” to the uninformed, urging 
the hearer to become a “‘library doer.” 

In a recent survey of thirty-six 
Illinois public libraries, one librarian 
reported that the weekly radio re- 
leases from the library include an 
announcement indicating where in- 
formation may be obtained for those 
interested in becoming a librarian. 
This library also devotes space to 
this same project in its weekly news- 
paper column. Another librarian 
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reported the use of the radio announce. 
ments issued by ALA and that any 
recruiting ‘“‘spots’”? are sent to the 
two local broadcasting stations; both 
stations have been “gracious about 
using them.” 

Recently a local radio station inter- 
viewed members of the community 
high school student librarians’ club; 
during these interviews the listener 
was informed of the important work 
these young people were performing 
in their high school and learned that 
these work experiences were leading 
some of the students to choose li- 
brarianship as their field of specializa- 
tion when entering college. 


LIBRARY CLUBS 


Within the last decade junior and 
senior high school student library 
clubs in Illinois have organized an 
association (Illinois Student Librar- 
ians Association) designed to some 
extent after the pattern of the school 
librarians’ professional organization. 
This student association’s purposes 
are to provide for fellowship among 
the members, to assist in the personal 
development of the student, to pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of their 
mutual student problems pertaining 
especially to student library work 
experiences, and to retain the in- 
dividual’s interest in, with the hope 
of ultimately leading the student 
into, librarianship as a career if his 
interests and capabilities tend im 
that direction. In addition to the 
statewide association, several regional 
associations are also active in Illinois. 
It is too early to assess the total 
impact of this movement upon the 
recruitment for librarianship, but 
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widence is at hand to substantiate 
the statement that it is bringing in 
recruits. 

Clubs at a higher level of the educa- 
tional ladder are also effective for 
recruitment. Library clubs on indi- 
1 inter- |yidual college campuses are making 
munity ithe student body aware of the exist- 
” club; lence of college courses in librarianship 
listener |and are capturing and holding student 
t work |interest in this profession through the 
orming |two junior college years to the period 
ed that |when they have attained senior college 
leading standing and are eligible for enroll- 
ose li- iment in library science courses. A 
cializa- ter of Alpha Beta Alpha, the 
national undergraduate library science 
fraternity, has been established on 
e Illinois college campus, and 
ibrary science clubs in other colleges 
arecontemplating membership. Con- 
ference contacts, either on a state, 
gional, or national basis, promote 
mterest in librarianship as a career 
md create professional prestige in 
¢ eyes of the uninitiated. 
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DISSEMINATION OF RECRUITMENT 


among 
ersonal INFORMATION 
to pro-| Although no public librarian re- 


of their ported recruitment activities through 
taining |lubs, some did point out activities 
work which were paralleled by school 
the in- fibrarians. Displaying pamphlets and 
e hope posters on librarianship are frequent 
student means of attempting recruitment for 
r if his fibrarianship. ‘“Give-away” copies of 
end in itment literature are made avail- 
to the tble to users of the library, and 
egional fibrarians use all opportunities to 
[llinois. with clientele who show interest 
e total jn this literature. One librarian said 
on the fer staff “never miss an opportunity 
p, butto point out the advantages of 
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librarianship to anyone who will 
listen.’”’ Public librarians have pro- 
vided high school counselors and 
high school vocational civics classes 
with this free literature, and two 
public librarians reported that a 
staff member “acted as a counselor” 
for high school students who might 
be interested in the profession. High 
school librarians frequently serve in 
a similar capacity. 


WorK EXPERIENCE 


In all sections of the profession, 
one of the most frequent testimonials 
to recruitment is expressed by the 
phrase “recruit informally at all 
times.”” One public librarian re- 
ported that a former employee who 
is now graduating from college be- 
came interested in librarianship while 
working in the library; he now 
expects to go on to library school. 
Success in interesting young people 
in librarianship was also noted (1) 
as a by-product of “interviewing 
applicants for clerical positions,” and 
(2) by selecting as student helpers 
those interested in making librarian- 
ship their career. School librarians 
frequently report similar evidences of 
recruitment as a by-product of work 
experience. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships provide an opportu- 
nity for recruitment. Librarians have 
been able to encourage capable stu- 
dents to pursue librarianship as a 
career by recommending them for 
scholarships which they ultimately 
receive. Oak Park Public Library has 


a scholarship fund from an endowment 
given for that purpose which allows us 
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to pay approximately the cost of tuition 
for one year of library school. This be- 
quest, however, limits us to helping only 
females who are residents of Oak Park 
and who are dependent at least in part 
on their own funds for such education. 
At the present time we have one staff 
member attending Rosary College on 
this scholarship. We have other pros- 
pects for the future from among members 
of our clerical staff and we do everything 
possible to publicize the availability of 
our scholarship.' 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR LIBRARY 


STUDY 
The Board of Directors of the 
Peoria Public Library 


has just revised our policy on ‘‘Leave- 
Without-Pay for Advanced Study in Li- 
brary School.”” We may now give a pay 
increase to those returning from library 
school when there is no advanced position 
to which to promote them.’ 


Oak Park Public Library reports 
a similar pay increase stimulant for 
professional training. 


The library has a policy of encouraging 
through every possible means the pro- 
motion to professional positions of our 
clerical personnel. In designing a salary 
scale such promotions have been made 
considerably easier and a revision made 
this year provides for two types of Li- 
brarian I positions. The first type is for 
a college graduate after in-service train- 
ing with an established base pay. The 
second type is for a completely profes- 


1 Statement by Lester L. Stoffel, personal letter 
dated January 7, 1958. 

2Statement by William W. Bryan, 
letter dated January 2, 1958. 


personal 
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sionally trained Librarian I. A 
member holding the first type of position 
may increase her salary by attending 
library school. Provision is made t 
increase the base pay $20.00 annually f Libraria 
each semester hour of library sci 
successfully completed. We Beis.. Eiploy 
person now in this in-between stage 
Currently we have two staff members 
attending library school and one whd ECRI 
intends to attend. We also have pr R lit 
pects among our clerical and page he 





special p1 

Aurora Public Library reports that a 
although it has rarely been used, it, - ” 
has had for many years a 
are at a 


as part of our in-service training program, lified 
a policy whereby the library pays fava 
salary for five weeks during the year, jqcontinue 





addition to a vacation period, for any All the 
employee attending an accredited librarygyalified 
school.‘ ibrary p 












Illinois has not been inactive i 
the field of recruitment for librarian 
ship. Certainly a state with 
accredited graduate library school 
a number of undergraduate libr 
science programs, library clubs (inj. 
cluding Illinois Student Librari 
Association and Alpha Beta Alpha) 
scholarships, and programs of pay 
increments for added training canno 


A : : a cons 
be considered inactive. Howev 
pet . uch dout 
Illinois does need more professional} 


planned recruitment and more it 
dividual librarians who personal 
contact possible recruits. 


3 Statement by Lester L. Stoffel, personal le aries ay 
dated January 7, 1958. 
4 Statement by Eleanor Plain, personal | the sp 


dated January 3, 1958. 
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Recruitment for Special Libraries 


WAYNE M. HARTWELL 


nually foy Librarian, Editorial Department, F. E. Compton & Company, and 
y sciencd pmployment Chairman, Illinois Chapter, Special Libraries Association 


have one 
onstage. 


membered 
one ee in relation to special 


AVE Pros libraries inevitably involves 
eee help special problems, with the very nature 
of the occupational area making 
T 





ae those problems inherent. At a time 
oe in our history when special libraries 
at a peak of importance people 


tie ualified to fill positions in them 
e year, tinue to be hard to find. 





ualified people to fill any vacant 
ibrary position are intensified when 
_ {that position is in a special field. Not 
oly is a knowledge of contemporary 
ibrary practice required, but addi- 
ional knowledge, or at least aware- 
ess, of a special subject field is 
ually essential. Combinations of 
ibrary and law knowledge, of library 
d civil engineering experience, or 
flibrary and nuclear physics aware- 
ess are not frequent and the hunt 
a constant one to find or create 
uch double-barrelled candidates. 
In this search the Special Libraries 
iation, nationally and through 
$ regional chapters, has for years 
layed an aggressive role. ‘Putting 
nowledge to Work,’’ the most 
ent of a series of career pamphlets 
imed at attracting people to the 
tofession, is one of the efforts of the 
iation. An attractive point it 
phasizes is the better-than-average 
ies available to qualified people 
the special field. And it is this 


, for “ All the problems involved in finding 
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fact which partially explains the 
phenomenal growth of the special 
library field during the last two 
decades. 

The Illinois chapter of the Associa- 
tion has during the year actively 
promoted the circulation of this 
attractive recruiting pamphlet. 
Copies have been mailed to high 
schools and colleges in the Greater 
Chicago area, accompanied by the 
suggestion that the chapter will be 
glad to make available to interested 
groups librarian speakers qualified to 
talk about the possibilities of the 
career. The chapter also suggests 
that visits to established special 
libraries could be readily arranged for 
students interested in exploring the 
field. Copies of the pamphlet are 
available from the chairman of the 
chapter’s recruitment committee, 
Joan Campbell, University of Illinois 
Medical Library, Chicago. 

The chapter has also co-operated 
for years with the one well-established 
Career Conference of the Chicago 
area. This spring for the tenth time, 
under the sponsorship of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the Chicago Technical 
Societies Council, and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, the confer- 
ence will attract several thousand 
high school and junior college students 
to the campus of the Institute. During 
the course of the day these students 
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will search out the several career 
panels interesting them. The library 
panel will as usual involve a public 
librarian, a school librarian, and a 
representative of the special libraries 
field. 

Another activity of the Special 
Libraries Association is closely related 
to recruiting. Nationally and through 
the regional chapters the association 
maintains an employment service for 
its members. On a no-fee basis the 
Association attempts to place its 
members in positions which fit their 
special qualifications. The writer is 
currently serving as the chairman of 
the placement service for the Illinois 
chapter and although the activity 
involves the discouragement of seeing 
jobs remain unfilled too long through 
lack of qualified personnel, it also 
involves the frequent satisfaction of 
mating the right person with the 
right position. 

An extension of this activity is 
being experimented with this year. 
Employment counselors of the col- 
leges of the Chicago area have been 
approached with the suggestion that 
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some of the special libraries in the 
area may have available summer 
work assignments for qualified young. 
sters who might be interested ip 
exploring the field in an actual work. 
ing situation. If the chapter through 
this means locates even a few bright 
youngsters and if those youngsters 
respond well to their library assign. 
ments, it may be making a very 
tangible contribution to recruitment. 

An intangible element in recruiting 
for the special library field is the 
special librarian himself. If a com. 
posite picture is possible he is an 
alert, aggressive person who works 
hard within a limited subject field 
but who sees the results of his work 
represented in the clear progress of 
that field. Combined with the satis- 
faction of doing a meaningful job is 
the secondary but important satis- 


faction of being rewarded for that]’ 


job more generously than in the 
general library field. 
elements make him a living recruit- 


fession and only too willing to 
other people into sharing it with him. 
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Tn 1923, the Carnegie Corporation 
: is an : 

wale published a now famous report by 
ct field C.C. Williamson on Training for 
Library Service. The report made 


is work : ? ‘ é 

a great impression upon librarians 
gress of ; ‘ . 
a oa and upon librarianship, not so much 


1 job is because it was a completely original 
t satis (*atement of professional objectives 
or that but because it gave dramatic expres- 
i. the tion to ideas of professional improve- 
ao i mnt which had been developing 
ae within the profession for some time. 
his pro Among the goals that Williamson 
to talk recommended was the establishment 
ith him. ofa library school on the graduate 
level, connected with a university of 
international reputation, and dedica- 
ted to the promotion of basic research, 
the raising of standards of education 
practice, and the demonstration 
the scholarly and cultural aspects 
librarianship as a true profession. 
When, in 1926, the Carnegie Corpora- 
‘ion awarded a grant for the establish- 
t of the Graduate Library School, 
Was quite clear that this was to be 
¢ school which Williamson had 
jected. 
Thus from its beginnings the Grad- 
te Library School of the University 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago 


LESTER ASHEIM 
Dean of the Graduate Library School 


of Chicago has been dedicated to a 
set of objectives which depart from 
the stereotyped vocational training 
which was typical of library schools 
in the past, and committed to a 
program which is distinctive in many 
ways. In its emphasis upon principles 
and theory rather than on routine 
techniques, it paved the way for 
changes in library education which 
altered the entire concept of the field. 
In its emphasis upon basic research 
it opened up possibilities which had 
not been explored before that time 
and which, for almost twenty-five 
years, were realized only in the 
Graduate Library School. In its 
insistence upon graduate level con- 
tent, in its close integration with the 
other schools and divisions of the 
university, in its high standards of 
admission and performance, it estab- 
lished a model which many library 
schools have attempted to emulate 
but which only a few have been in a 
position to follow. Above all, of 
course, it made its impact on the 
profession through the outstanding 
men and women who studied at the 
school and who took back to the field 
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the ideas and the concepts that they 
had developed and sharpened there. 


the Graduate Library 
1 has been a giant in its influ- 













the ¥library school is that it should 
be practical training course for 
firsyflevel jobs. Despite pressures 
fro ff the field, the GLS continues to 


ins@#t in both the M.A. and Ph.D. 
prg#rams upon high standards of 
ad#assion, high-level performance in 
comse work, and the production of a 
th@is which will meet the high 


jemic standards of the graduate 
ools in other disciplines on the 
iversity of Chicago campus. This 
‘ans a program that is a bit longer 
fan most library school programs, 
‘pid a bit more selective in its recruit- 
p,ent. It means also, we strongly 
Ff elieve, that the Graduate Library 
¢chool degree stands for something 
far above the “union card” for en- 
trance into library jobs: it is a degree 
which is respected by other university 
people as well as by the librarians 
and which represents a university 
education rather than vocational 
training. 

The program of the Graduate Li- 
brary School serves several purposes: 
(1) to offer instruction in the basic 
principles and practices of library 
administration and service; (2) to 
provide opportunity for advanced 
study in special phases of library 
science; (3) to train students for the 
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teaching of library subjects; (4) to 
train students in the methods of 
investigating problems within the 
field; (5) to organize and conduct 
investigations not only through the 
personnel and students of the school 
but also in co-operation with students 
and organizations in the library and 
other related fields; and (6) to publish 
the results of such investigations. 
The program of the Graduate Library 
School is designed to meet these 
objectives in the following ways: 

1) TO OFFER INSTRUCTION IN THE 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION AND SERV- 
ICE. All students who have not had 
previous formal training in librarian- 
ship are required to take seven “core 
courses’”” which form the basis and 
the background for professional prae- 
tice and professional attitudes. Four 
of these courses form a series in “The 
Interpretation, Evaluation and Use 
of Library Materials,’ in which the | . 
basic principles of reference work, I 
cataloging and classification, book 
selection, readers’ services and other 
general aspects of library practi 
are dealt with in an _ integrated 
fashion. The distinctive characte 
of this series is that these aspects 
the professional task are dealt will 
concurrently, not in_ isolation, 
order that the student shall see 
library as a unified whole and not 
a group of remotely related technical 
operations. . 

The first of the four courses 1 
introductory, and emphasizes gene! 
principles of broad application. 
laboratory section provides practic¢ — 
in the application of the principle,” 
introduced in the course. The folj. 
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lowing three courses are built around 
the three major disciplines—social 


giences, humanities, and natural 
giences respectively—in which the 
basic principles are adapted for use 
wth the special materials, special 
grvices, and special audiences for 
each of the disciplines. 

The other three courses in the 
“ore” are “‘The Library and So- 
cety,” in which the characteristics, 
ganization, and functions of li- 
braries as social agencies are investi- 


iN THE /gated; “The History of the Public 


CES OF 
) SERV- 
ot had 
rarian- 





Diffusion of Knowledge and Ideas,” 
inwhich are studied the social bases 
of knowledge and the social organiza- 









og itlicopter view of a part of the “academic mile” of the University of Chicago, facing Midway 
The central building in the foreground is Harper Library; the offices and student 
ouge of the Graduate Library School are housed in the tower on the right. 
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tion which facilitates its diffusion, 
with emphasis on the comparative 
role of various media and of libraries; 
and ‘‘Communication and Libraries,”’ 
in which the library is viewed as an 
agency for the communication of 
ideas, and its role, particularly in 
relation to adult reading in public 
libraries, is examined in relation to 
the role of communication in modern 
life generally. In all three of these 
courses attention is paid to the 
emerging problems and to the re- 
search methods which may be em- 
ployed to investigate possible solu- 
tions. Throughout the entire core 


of seven courses, librarianship is seen 
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as a profession with a history, a 
tradition, and a philosophy of service; 
the technical operations with which 
the librarian is immediately concerned 
in his daily performance are given 
meaning and perspective in relation 
to long-term goals and social responsi- 
bilities. 

2) TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY IN SPECIAL PHASES 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. Courses beyond 
the “core” are elective, chosen by the 
student in consultation with a faculty 
advisor to meet his own professional 
interests and aims. Students may 
specialize in a particular type of 
library operation (public, college, 
school, university, special); in parti- 
cular library functions (cataloging, 
classification, reference, readers’ serv- 
ices, etc.); or in services to particular 
audiences (children, subject special- 
ists, students and scholars, etc.). 
Particular aspects of librarianship 
may also serve as the central interest 
of the student: library history, history 
of books and printing, communica- 
tion, library education, etc. In the 
special library field, the Graduate 
Library School has established joint 
programs with divisions and schools 
on the campus leading to a degree 
with subject specialization. In co- 
operation with the Department of 
Music in Music Librarianship, the 
Department of Art in Art Librarian- 
ship, and the School of Business in 
Business Librarianship, the Graduate 
Library School offers an integrated 
program especially designed for the 
particular specialty. The program 
of study is planned on an individual 
basis in joint consultation with a 
faculty member of the Graduate 
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Library School and the subject schoo! 
or department. Similar joint pro. 
grams may also be arranged with 
other departments. 

In addition to substantive courses, 
the school offers advanced seminars 
(primarily for Ph.D. candidates), 
and individual tutorial and reading 
courses in which students may deal 
intensively, under guidance, with 
particular problems of their own 
choosing. Students at both the M.A. 
and Ph.D. levels are encouraged to 


take related course work in other/ 


schools and divisions of the univer. 
sity. 

3) TO TRAIN STUDENTS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF LIBRARY SUBJECTS. 
Special courses in problems of educa- 
tion for librarianship are available, 
and students interested in entering 
the field of teaching of librarianship 
are encouraged to take courses also 
in the Department of Education 
related to problems of curriculum 
building and administration of the 
educational enterprise. The experi- 
mental nature of the Graduate Li- 
brary School program is, in itself, a 
stimulating part of the student's 
preparation, providing an incentive 
to many of our students to introduc 
such methods or to experiment with 
others in other library schools 
throughout the country. The pro 
portion of the faculty members of the 
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4) TO TRAIN STUDENTS IN THE 
METHODS OF INVESTIGATING PROB- 
LEMS WITHIN THE FIELD, and 


5) TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATIONS NOT ONLY THROUGH 
THE PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS OF 
THE SCHOOL BUT ALSO IN CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH STUDENTS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE LIBRARY AND OTHER 
RELATED FIELDS. The Graduate Li- 
brary School program of doctoral 
research is well known; it was the 
first such program in American li- 
brary schools, and for almost twenty- 
five years, the only one. Faculty 
members are chosen not only for 
their subject competence and out- 
standing teaching ability, but also for 
their interest in research and pro- 
ductiveness in it. The major part 
of research literature in librarianship 
continues to be produced by students 
and faculty of the Graduate Library 
School, or by its alumni. 

The M.A. program is also seen as 
an important training ground for 
research, and all students must, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the M.A. degree, submit a sub- 
stantial report of independent work. 
ncentive| This report, either thesis or paper, 
natroduce| Must demonstrate the student’s abil- 
ent with) ity to collect from appropriate original 

schook| (thesis) or secondary (paper) sources, 
The pro- data adequate to support his topic, 
srs of the! *0 organize the data logically and 

in the|COherently, and to present his study 
Sraduate| iN a clearly written exposition. In 
ch high addition to the individual tutorial 
- from arses in the school, and a course 
hool, andi thesis research under the guidance 
reness of the thesis advisor, the student is 
yn for a®@Couraged to utilize courses in re- 
search method appropriate to his 
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topic which are offered in other 
departments on campus. Thus the 
student is involved in the research 
methods and problems of the other 
disciplines as well as of his own 
project, and comes to a deeper 
understanding of scholarly work in 
other fields which will serve him in 
his general library practice as well 
as in further research of his own. 


6) TO PUBLISH THE RESULTS OF 
SUCH INVESTIGATIONS. The publica- 
tion program of the Graduate Library 
School is an active one. In 1931 it 
established the Library Quarterly, 
the leading learned journal of li- 
brarianship in the United States. It 
publishes a series, ‘“The University of 
Chicago Studies in Library Science,” 
which forms a major part of the 
scholarly literature of the field. Its 
faculty are prolific contributors to 
the journals not only of librarianship 
but of other disciplines as well. The 
theses and dissertations of its students 
are frequently published in book or 
article form. 

The school also sees as one of its 
responsibilities a contribution to the 
professional advancement of the field 
as a whole. Consequently it offers 
many services which extend its pro- 
gram beyond the confines of the 
campus and the regular student body. 
The annual conferences (formerly 
institutes) of the school have been 
held on campus in the summer every 
year since 1936. The subject matter 
of the conference is selected each year 
to reflect a problem of current and 
urgent interest to the field, and the 
speakers are chosen from outstanding 
experts in many fields besides that of 
librarianship. The proceedings of 
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the conference are published, and 
form an important part of the litera- 
ture of librarianship. 

Frequent workshops are also offered 
by the school as an in-service training 
opportunity for librarians, teachers, 
and others. Dealing with a variety 
of subjects, and often resulting in 
publications for wide distribution, the 
workshops have served a professional 
purpose similar to, if more tangibly 
practical than, that of the conferences. 

A further extension of the school’s 
services is represented by courses 
offered in the University College (the 
downtown campus of the university). 
These courses are offered normally at 
the rate of one each quarter during 
the regular academic year, and in 
many cases are regular, credit-bearing 
courses in the Graduate Library 
School curriculum. In other cases, 
special lecture series or noncredit 
courses are offered, designed specifi- 
cally to meet the in-service training 
needs of librarians in the Chicago 
area. While a full degree program 
cannot be obtained through the 
University College courses alone, they 
often serve as an introduction to the 
Graduate Library School program 
for many practicing librarians who 
later arrange to complete a degree 
program in residence. 

While the school itself does not 
offer courses by correspondence, it 
co-operates with the Home Study 
Department of the university in the 
design and supervision of courses in 
librarianship offered by mail. These 
are refresher and introductory courses 
and are not meant to supplant the 
regular professional courses of the 
school. While they are not acceptable 
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for credit towards the degree program 
of the school, their continuing super- 
vision by members of the Graduate 
Library School faculty guarantees a 
level of content and accuracy in 
keeping with the standards and 
reputation of the University of Chi. 
cago. 

The major responsibility of the 
faculty, however, is to its degree 
program on campus. This program 
is designed to build upon a back. 
ground of well-rounded general educa- 
tion and the selection standards of 
the school are designed to test for 
this kind of preparation. Such a 
background is seen as a matter of 
knowledge rather than of course 
hours, and applicants for admission 
to the school are eligible after com- 
pletion of as little as two years of 
college-level work. All applicants, 
whatever their previous preparation 
(except those already holding the 
Ph.D.) are required to pass an 
examination of general education, 
which covers the major fields of 
knowledge and tests the applicant's 
proficiency in the reading and writing 
of English. If the applicant’s record 
on the general education and entranct| 
examination does not meet the stand- 
ards required by the school, he or 
she may be denied admission, or may 
be recommended for entrance to the 
school with deficiencies which must 
be removed by appropriate work in 
addition to that otherwise required 





for the degree. 

The examination covers the kind 
of knowledge any student might be 
expected to have by the end of @ 
traditional A.B. program in a collegé 
of good standing, but it is not based 
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rogram | specific courses. Applicants may Administration Service; the library 
g super. | have attained the requisite knowledge of the American Library Association; 
raduate through independent reading and the Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
antees | study or other means; possession of and—on the campus itself — the 
racy in the A.B. degree is not required, but Center for Children’s Books, the 
ds anq| rather possession of the knowledge Curriculum Laboratory, the Audio- 
of Chj.| that the A.B. degree is supposed to Visual Instructional Materials Center, 
represent. Thus the Graduate Li- the libraries of the Laboratory School, 
of the | brary School is more flexible in its and many others. 

degree | entrance requirements in some ways Other cultural facilities and oppor- 
program | than many schools, since the qualified tunities are also important to the 
a back.| student may enter its program by student on the graduate level in a 
11 educa.| demonstrating his competence, quite professional school. The Chicago 
jards of part from any formal academic Art Institute is one of the great art 
test for| Prerequisites. museums of the world; the Museum 
Such a} The program of the Graduate of Science and Industry and the Chi- 
atter of| Library School, however, is not com- cago Natural History Museum, the 
’ course} pletely represented by its formal Adler Planetarium and the Shedd 
dmission| curriculum and its requirements for Aquarium, the Oriental Institute, 
‘er com-} admission and graduation. Theloca- and many other such institutions 
years of| tion of the school in one of the great make the city of Chicago itself a 
plicants,} Wiversities in one of the great cities kind of campus of higher education. 
paration| of the world offers many extra- The programs of the Chicago Sym- 
ling the| curricular advantages to the student phony, of the Lyric Opera, and of 
pass an| Which are an important part of his the Goodman Theatre present cultural 
jucation,, total educational experience at the opportunities of great importance. 
fields of| University of Chicago. The city is An active concert, dance, and theatre 
plicant’s| tich in library facilities of many season is offered in the city, to say 
i writing} kinds which serve as both a formal nothing of the extensive program of 
’s record] and informal part of his training. special concerts, art exhibits, iectures, 
entrance) To name a few of the outstanding film showings, and plays offered on 
1e stand-| collections to which the Graduate the campus itself. 

1, he or| Library School student has access, The Graduate Library School also 
, or may| there are the University of Chicago provides opportunities for extra-cur- 
ve to the} Library itself, numbering nearly two ricular experiences of value. All 
ch must! million volumes; the John Crerar students are members of the “GLS 
work in| Library, a world famous library of Club,” an organization managed 
required) Science and technology; the Newberry solely by the students, who schedule 
Library, equally notable in the talks by distinguished speakers, social 
the kind humanities; the Chicago Public Li- events of a purely recreational nature, 
might be brary, with its thirty-nine branches, and informal “bull sessions’ and 
nd of a presenting one of the leading public other group meetings on topics of 
a college libraries in the United States; the current interest, within both librarian- 
ot based Joint Reference Library of the Public ship and related fields. A speciay 
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“Common Room,” attractively fur- 
nished, is provided for the exclusive 
use of the Graduate Library School 
students, who use it for informal 
meetings and social events as well as 
for a student lounge. 

Because of the emphasis upon 
principles in the course work of the 
school, students are encouraged when- 
ever circumstances permit to carry 
some outside work in one of the many 
libraries in the city. This “‘work- 
study”’ program is carried on through 
special arrangements with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library and the 
Chicago Public Library. In the 
University Library particularly, first 
preference is given to qualified Grad- 
uate Library School students for 
part-time positions on the staff. 
Students carry part-time positions 
during hours fitted to their class 
schedules, and where possible are 
given opportunities to work in dif- 
ferent departments to gain a variety 
of experience, or to work in that part 
of the library which provides them 
with the experience in some special 
aspect of librarianship which fits 
their particular interests and needs. 
These work opportunities are bona 
fide library positions, not practice 
work assignments; they are paid on 
regular salary scales, and do not carry 
academic credit. As the student 
progresses in the job and in his 
academic experience he is eligible for 
appropriate promotion and pay raises. 

The school also makes available a 
number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships each year for students of ability 
and promise. The fellowship, which 
may offer up to $1500 per year in 
cash, is usually reserved for Ph.D. 
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candidates. The scholarships which 
cover tuition costs are equally avail. 
able to all students, foreign as well as 
American, and in any kind of pro. 
gram. The university itself also has 
special scholarship funds for which 
GLS students are eligible. It pro. 
vides a generous tuition loan fund, as 
well, for students who cannot finance 


their entire program out of earnings | 


or savings. 

The Graduate Library School has 
not, in the past, conducted a very 
active program of recruiting. Because 
of its emphasis upon advanced re- 
search and on theory and principles 
rather than skills or techniques, the 
school has always appealed more to 
people who are already active in the 
field of librarianship than it has to 
younger students who seek only a 
program of basic training. For such 
an audience, its most effective re- 
cruiting devices have been its scholar- 
ship and fellowship program, its 
publications, the professional activi- 
ties of its faculty, and its reputation. 
However, in the report of the ALA 
Committee on Accreditation which 
visited the school in 1956, one of the 
recommendations was that it would 
be desirable to increase “effective 
recruiting for the school so that more 
students and ultimately the library 
profession can benefit by the fine 
program which the school offers.” 
In line with this recommendation the 
school has in the past year initiated 
two recruiting programs. The first 
is connected with the scholarship and 
fellowship program of the school, 
which in the past was announced 
formally by poster for bulletin board 
display. In 1956, in place of the 
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blanket mailing of the poster an- 
nouncement, personal letters were 
sent by the Dean to librarians in the 
lager public, university, and college 
libraries throughout the country, en- 
couraging the recommendation of 
promising young persons from the 
professional and subprofessional staffs 


of the libraries themselves. Through 


this device, it was hoped to encourage 
those who have already demonstrated 
interest and competence in the library 
field to increase their professional 
education, or to encourage young 


career to consider seriously continuing 
in librarianship. The first mailing 
more than surpassed our hopes for 
it; the response was gratifyingly 
lage, and the recommendations of 
extremely high caliber. A second 
letter went out in 1957 seeking 
similar recommendations for appli- 
tants for scholarship and fellowship 
awards for the academic year 1958- 
59, 

The second device was the publica- 
tion of a brochure, “Careers in 
Librarianship,”” which was aimed 
Ptimarily at vocational counselors, 
guidance officers, and others in ad- 
visory positions at the high school 
and junior college levels. The bro- 
chure is not solely a recruiting device 
for the Graduate Library School but 
father for the field of librarianship 
generally. Because so frequently the 
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field is not brought to the attention of 
young people when they are first 
beginning to make their career 
choices, it was thought that a con- 
centrated effort should be made to 
make advisors and counselors aware 
of the opportunities that the field 
offers, and requirements for success 
in it. There has been an excellent 
response from counselors and advisors 
and it is our hope that the brochure 
will serve to call attention to the 
field of librarianship. Copies of 
“Careers in Librarianship’ may be 
had by writing directly to the Grad- 
uate Library School. 

In the end, of course, the most 
effective recruiters for librarianship 
are the librarians themselves who by 
the services they render, the social 
contribution they make, their person- 
alities and their performance, adver- 
tise the field as one with which good 
young people would want to be 
associated. This implies selectivity 
in admission and a high caliber of 
professional education in the schools 
themselves. Through its program 
and its philosophy of librarianship, 
every school can select the kind of 
people and give them the kind of 
education which will help to raise 
the status of the profession. It is 
the proud conviction of the faculty 
of the Graduate Library School that 
from its inception it has consistently 
worked toward that broader goal. 








Education for Librarianship at 
Illinois 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Director, Library and Library School 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


I CONSIDERING the choice of a 
professional school, an important 
criterion is the reputation and stand- 
ing of the school beyond its immediate 
locality. Placement opportunities for 
its graduates, especially for leading 
positions, depend in no small measure 
on its national rank. 

There is general agreement in the 
library profession that the Library 
School of the University of Illinois is 
one of five in the United States with 
a national and international reputa- 
tion, whose prestige is a definite asset 
to its alumni. One evidence of this 
fact, in the case of Illinois, is that its 
graduates are actively engaged in 
library work in all the forty-eight 
states, plus the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and more than a score of 
foreign countries. State college and 
university libraries in about one-half 
the states are headed by [Illinois 
alumni, as are a considerable number 
of large public library systems, li- 
braries in the Federal government, 
and other major types of library 
organizations. 

The school at Illinois was started 
by one of Melvil Dewey’s disciples, 
a few years after Dewey opened the 
first professional library school in 
New York. Illinois was, indeed, the 
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first library school to be established 
west of the Alleghenies, and this year 
will celebrate its sixty-fifth anniver- | the Col 
sary. It has enjoyed continuous | ces a 
university affiliation longer than any | These 
other library school in the United |minor o 
States. | colleges. 

For a career in library work, a |{uisites 
well-balanced educational background |study « 
is needed. By its nature, the work |librariar 
of the librarian is far-ranging and ;2¢cessar. 
encyclopedic, even in specialized ]j- |quireme 
braries. History, literature, the social| Basic 
sciences, the natural sciences, and /professic 
foreign languages are all valuable to |School’s 
the prospective librarian. In addition | Approxi: 
to a broad general education, the required 
student should develop a strong major summer 
in some subject area during his last | agmiseic 
two years of undergraduate work OF | primarily 
in graduate study. Such subjects a8) fom an 
chemistry, physics, musicology, edu-| stistact, 
cation, engineering, law, agricultural | student's 
sciences, art, and history are particu- |, suit h 
larly needed in modern library de- poses, 
velopment and when combined with|time of 
library training lead to a greatithereatte 
variety of interesting, well-paid li- planning 
brary positions. The knowledge of iprescribe 
foreign languages which the student survey . 
will need varies with the type tutes tn 
library work in which he may be programs 
interested. For bibliographical, teFlopportun 
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erence, cataloging, and most other 
kinds of library work in college, 
university, and other scholarly li- 
| braries, a reading knowledge of at 
least two foreign languages is desir- 
able. 

The Illinois Library School’s pro- 
gram is primarily graduate in charac- 
'te. For undergraduate students at 

| the University of Illinois, however, a 
blished | series of undergraduate level courses 
is year | soffered by the library school through 
nniver- |the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
-inuous |ences and the College of Education. 
an any 'These courses may be taken as a 
United |minor or as electives in either of the 

colleges. They fulfill the prere- 
ork, a|quisites for graduate professional 
ground study and give prospective school 
e work (librarians the elementary preparation 
ng and jnecessary to meet certification re- 
ized lj- |quirements for school library work. 
esocial| Basic preparation for the library 
9s, and/{profession is provided by the Library 
able to |School’s Master of Science degree. 
dition Approximately a calendar year is 
on, the required for completion, that is, a 
g Majo summer session and two semesters. 
his last Admission to this curriculum is based 
work Of nimarily upon a bachelor’s degree 
jects @|from an accredited institution and a 
ry, edu- satisfactory scholastic record. Each 
cultural ‘student’s program of study is planned 
particu to suit his particular needs and pur- 
ary d¢\oses, An individual adviser at the 
ed Withltime of original registration and 
A ge thereafter helps to guide the student’s 
paid lt\ienning. Though there are no 
edge O! prescribed courses, a core of broad 
student survey courses at the outset consti- 
tyPe lutes the nucleus of most students’ 
may D\rograms. Afterwards there is an 
cal, ref opportunity to select fields of special- 
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ization to fit the student’s future 
career plans. 

In 1948, the library school began 
to offer the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in librarianship. The normal 
minimum period of study for this 
most advanced program is two years 
beyond the master’s degree. The 
doctoral degree is conferred, however, 
not for residence during a certain 
period but for scholarly attainments 
and power of investigation as proved 
by a thesis and examinations. 

Discussions of library education go 
on more or less continuously among 
members of the profession. The first 
library schools were heavily weighted 
on the practical side, emphasizing 
perfection in technical details and 
preparing students to step directly 
into the handling of library routines. 
It was, in effect, an apprentice system. 
With the passage of time, curricula 
gradually changed in the direction of 
modifying the overly technical nature 
of library school courses, toward 
broadening the curriculum and making 
librarianship a true profession. 

In line with this trend, the Illinois 
Library School during the past ten 
years has made extensive revisions 
in its program at all levels, placing 
increasing emphasis on giving stu- 
dents an understanding of the li- 
brary’s place in the community, on 
showing them the social significance 
of libraries, and, in general, on 
developing the professional nature of 
librarianship. 

Various types of financial aid are 
offered by the library school to stu- 
dents in training. Applications for 
these appointments are encouraged 
from those who wish to prepare for 
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college and university library work, 
public library service, library work 
in schools, and for special libraries. 
Included are the following: (1) Grad- 
uate college fellowships, carrying ex- 
emption from tuition plus stipends of 
$1,200 to $1,500; (2) Library school 
fellowships with stipends of $500- 
$600, carrying exemption from 
tuition; (3) A substantial number of 
scholarships, providing exemption 
from tuition and other fees; (4) 
Teaching and research assistantships 
in the library school, providing a 
base salary of $3,600 for the academic 
year and exemption from tuition; 
(5) Library assistantships, carrying 
a minimum base salary of $4,500 for 
eleven months’ service and exemption 
from tuition; (6) Part-time student 
assistantships in various departments 
of the university library, paid on an 
hourly wage basis. 

Along with its teaching and research 
activities, the Illinois Library School 
carries on an important publishing 
program. Among its features are 
(1) A quarterly journal, Library 
Trends, established in 1952, which 
has made a place for itself as one of 
the leading journals in the field; 
(2) The Windsor Lectures in Li- 
brarianship, published in book form 
by the University of Illinois Press, 
and relating to bibliographical and 
other bookish subjects; (3) JJlinois 
Contributions to Librarianship, 
another series of books treating par- 
ticular aspects of librarianship; (4) 
Occasional Papers, a pamphlet 
series on various professional sub- 
jects, of which about fifty have been 
issued to date. The library school 
faculty regards publishing as a highly 
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important adjunct to research and| uate Ww 
teaching, thereby enriching the lit. | master’ 
erature of the profession. , 

One of the essentials for a strong active 
library school is a good library to| #ummi, 
serve as a laboratory. In this respect, libraries 
Illinois is outstanding. Its library makes ¢ 
stands first among state universities find po 
and third among all American uni. | *ilities 
versities in size, holding over three | Presents 
million volumes. Qualitatively also, of libra 
the Illinois library ranks high, with | U™tes 
distinguished collections in many The ave 
fields, including library science. A school’s 
well-organized separate departmental | $4,500. 
library serves the library school. 
Another facility contributing to the 
school’s educational program is an 
audio-visual demonstration labora- 
tory, where students are instructed 
in the selection, preparation, and 
presentation of audio-visual materials, 
e.g., film, radio, television, recordings, 
exhibitions, and other specialized 
teaching aids. 

Likewise of practical value in the |Sm* t™ 
student’s training is the school’s "Sty 
field work program. The field work students, 
consists of practice assignments in the “@"" 
various departmental libraries and |™Sétuti 
reading rooms of the university li- try —_ 
brary, in the libraries of University |™sider 
High School and Urbana High School, |S200! lit 
and in the children’s room of the|Wety-e 
Champaign Public Library. also hun 

Through the Extension Division of |"? to o 
the university, the library school |"#@mza' 
schedules a limited number of courses institutic 
in cities throughout Illinois. These|“*%*S, ™ 
are confined chiefly to the under- jand a n 
graduate level and are for school ‘Typical 
librarians, teacher librarians, and| is type 
students wishing to meet the basic are the 1i 
requirements for admission to grad- 
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wate work and candidacy for the 
} master’s degree at Urbana. 
| The library school maintains an 


h and 
1€ lit- 


| active placement service for its 
alumni, keeping in close touch with 
libraries of different types, and it 
makes every effort to help graduates 
mend find positions best suited to their 
5 ee abilities throughout their careers. At 
ved present, there exists an acute shortage 
of librarians, and numerous oppor- 
tunities for placement are available. 
The average beginning salary of the 
~ A | school’s 1957 graduates was about 
mental | $4,500. 
schoo. The library movement in the 
to the | United States is generally recognized 
is an|* the most progressive in the world, 
labora. (24d our examples and methods have 
eaor been widely followed abroad. In no 
1 and other country have libraries developed 
terials, in such varied fashion, designed to 
dings, meet every kind of need. There are 
sjalized |OVEr Seven thousand popular public 
libraries to serve readers of every age. 
— Some two thousand college and uni- 
versity libraries supply books to 
4 work students, faculty members, and re- 
3 in the search staffs of higher educational 
‘6 wn institutions. Public schools, elemen- 
sity li tary and secondary, are no longer 
versity considered complete without good 
School, school libraries, now numbering about 
of the |Wenty-eight thousand. There are 
jalso hundreds of special libraries set 
ision of |"? to serve business and industrial 
school organizations, clubs, hospitals, penal 
courses institutions, museums, historical so- 
These cieties, medical and legal associations, 
under- and a multitude of other interests. 
school ¥Pical of library organizations of 
‘ and this type headed by Illinois graduates 
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ment of the Army and the U. S. 
Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, Field Enterprises in Chicago, 
General Motors in Detroit, a hydro- 
gen bomb plant in South Carolina, 
and the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory in Tennessee. 

Unquestionably, libraries rank 
among America’s major social insti- 
tutions. The American Library Asso- 
ciation has a membership of twenty 
thousand professional librarians, and 
specialized societies of librarians add 
several thousand more. The nation’s 
libraries now contain approximately 
three hundred million volumes, cir- 
culating a half-billion books annually. 
Traditional forms of records are 
being supplemented increasingly by 
audio-visual materials. Books con- 
tinue to be the basic tools of librarian- 
ship, but their ranks have been joined 
by a wide range of auxiliary devices: 
documentary films, film strips, sound 
recordings, slides, microcards, micro- 
films, microprint, FM radios, TV 
installations, etc. Progressive librar- 
ians everywhere are incorporating 
these devices into their varied arsenal 
for the dissemination of ideas. 

Striking innovations in recent li- 
brary architecture, revolutionary 
applications of mechanical and elec- 
tronic inventions to the solution of 
bibliographical problems, new forms 
of printing and publishing, extension 
of library service to rural areas, and 
a steadily expanding reading popula- 
tion are among other developments 
that make librarianship today one of 
the most exciting, satisfying, and 


rewarding of professions. 





Department of Library Science 
Rosary College 


SISTER MARY LUELLA 
Director 


OSARY COLLEGE exists to provide 
students with a liberal education 

in accordance with the principles and 
ideals of Christian scholarship. It 
seeks to inculcate spiritual values and 
to equip its students with such knowl- 
edge as will make them informed 
American citizens aware of their 
responsibility to use their training in 
the formation of a Christian society. 
In September, 1930, the college 
opened a Department of Library 
Science designed to offer instruction 
to seniors and to graduate students. 
From 1930 to 1949 the degree Bach- 
elor of Arts was conferred upon 
seniors who completed a major of 
thirty semester hours in library sci- 
ence; the degree Bachelor of Arts in 
Library Science was conferred upon 
graduate students. Following a cur- 
riculum revision a graduate program 
comprising a fifth year of collegiate 
study, terminating in the degree 
Master of Arts in Library Science, 
was inaugurated in September, 1949. 
Within the framework of the ob- 
jectives of the college, the Depart- 
ment of Library Science aims to 
prepare a selected group of graduate 
students for a professional career in 
librarianship. The master’s program 
presupposes a broad, liberal educa- 
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tion and a cultural background. 
Although the curriculum provides a 
foundation in the principles and 
techniques common to librarianship 
in general, the primary objective is 
the training of professional librarians 
for Catholic institutions. The pro- 
gram of study, regularly one academic 
year and one summer session in 
length, includes (1) basic courses 
covering those aspects of library 
science essential to all library positions 
and (2) specialized courses in the 
fields of academic, school, and public 
libraries. 

The entire professional curriculum 
is offered during regular day-time 
hours. A few courses are scheduled| 
for late afternoon periods to accom- 
modate practicing librarians and 
teachers as well as full-time students. 
One extension course is given each 
semester in a central location in 
Chicago. The full graduate program 
is also maintained in summer sessions) 
of six weeks in length. Students may 
complete the requirements for 4 
degree by attendance during five or 
six summers. Those who carry even- 
ing courses consecutively and who 


attend summer sessions may generally, 


fulfill the course requirements for the 
master’s degree in three years. 
A course in scientific literature & 
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taught at the John Crerar Library 
by a member of the faculty of the 
Department of Library Science. The 
rich resources in science of this insti- 
tution have been made available to 
Rosary students through the courtesy 
of the librarian, Herman Henkle. 
Other institutions of the metropolitan 


| area whose facilities are accessible 


for field work are the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University, 
the Chicago, Evanston, and Oak Park 
public libraries, the Newberry Li- 
brary, and numerous special libraries. 
Such establishments as the Lakeside 
and Cuneo presses, McClurg’s and 
Kroch and Brentano’s bookstores 
furnish wide and varied opportunities 
for observation. 

The Department of Library Science 
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is open to both men and women. An 
applicant for admission must have a 
bachelor’s degree with evidence in 
the academic record of above-average 
ability. The department has attrac- 
ted students from most of the states 
of the United States as well as from 
many foreign countries. During the 
current semester students from China, 
Japan, India, Panama, Argentina, 
and Italy are enrolled in the depart- 
ment. From its beginning in 1930 
through August, 1957, 636 librarians 
have been graduated. Of this number 
331 are lay men and women; 305 are 
priests and nuns. Many of the 
former have served or are serving in 
public and public-school libraries; 
most of the latter are serving in Cath- 
olic schools, colleges, universities, 
seminaries, and hospitals. 








Education 


Librarianship at Chicago 
Teachers College 


FRITZ VEIT, Director of Libraries 
and 


GEORGE E. BUTLER, Chairman, 


Department of 


HE UNDERGRADUATE and grad- 

uate programs in school librarian- 
ship at the Chicago Teachers College 
have been devised to fulfill the need 
for trained librarians in the public 
schools at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. The programs rec- 
ognize that school librarians are 
teachers who must have an under- 
standing of the objectives, content, 
and methodology of public education 
and who must possess the knowledge, 
skill, and insight to translate educa- 
tional theory into practice. They 
must therefore pursue a course of 
study which qualifies them not only 
for librarianship but for classroom 
teaching as well. 

The library science programs are 
administered by the Department of 
. Library Science, which is an inde- 
pendent teaching department. How- 
ever, the department maintains very 
close relationship with the library. 
Some members of the library staff, 
for instance, are also members of the 
Department of Library Science. 

Whenever practicable the library 
facilitates the work of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science. In co- 


for School 


Library Science 
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operation with the department, the | 


library has built up a materials 
center which today includes about 
10,000 volumes—trade books and 
textbooks used in the elementary 
schools of the city of Chicago, and 
pamphlets, study guides, courses of 
study and realia. While the materials 
center serves as a resource center for 
the entire college, it also serves as a 
laboratory for students in the Depart- 
ment of Library Science.* 


The undergraduate library science). 


program, which was instituted in 
1946, requires that students enroll in 
at least five library science courses 
yielding fifteen semester hours of 
credit. Thus students may qualify 
for assignment as library teachers in 
the elementary schools of the city of 
Chicago. These courses also provide 
the prerequisite requirements for 
graduate work. 

The undergraduate library science 
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pfogram stresses the basic rudiments 
of library procedures for the school 


| fibrarian and simplified methods of 


cataloging and classification; the role 
of the school library as an information 
center; reading and evaluation of 
children’s books; and the function of 
the school library in serving teachers, 
students, and the community at 
large. The five library science courses 
are an integral part of a sequence 
consisting of at least 128 semester 
hours which leads to the bachelor of 
education degree. Practice teaching 
A member 
of the Student Teaching Department 
co-operates with the Department of 
Library Science in the task of super- 
vising practice students in the library 
science program. These students are 
expected to obtain proficiency in both 
the classroom and the library. This 
arrangement is felt to be a very 
strong part of the undergraduate 
program. 

The graduate program, established 
in'1952, leads to the degree of master 
of education in school librarianship. 
In library science, as in the other 
graduate curricula in the college, it 
is assumed that the student needs a 
foundation for the advanced work. 
He is therefore required to present 


‘at least twelve hours of credit from 


among the undergraduate library 
science offerings, or their equivalent. 
To remain in the graduate program, 
a student must maintain a “B” 
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average and he must also be able to 
aret § develop some special competence, be 
it in teaching, in research, or in some 
other professional activity. In addi- 
tion to the undergraduate prerequi- 
sites, the student must acquire thirty- 
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two hours of graduate credit with the 
understanding that he may apply up 
to nine hours of graduate credit 
earned at other institutions. 

The total of thirty-two hours of 
graduate credit must include at least 
twenty hours in library science in the 
following areas: library administra- 
tion, stressing principles of effective 
organization; library materials for 
adolescents, giving special attention 
to reading interest studies; communi- 
cation, dealing both with the history 
and present-day implications of the 
media of communication, projected 
against the school library background; 
and the library in society, a course 
which is to lead students beyond the 
confines of school librarianship and 
which deals with the principal types 
of libraries, their development, and 
their place in present-day society. 

Of the remaining twelve hours of 
graduate credit, students working 
toward the degree of master of educa- 
tion in school librarianship must 
select six hours of work consisting of 
a course in educational research and 
a course either in human relations or 
in the psychology of adolescence. 

To round out his program the 
student may select any of the elective 
graduate courses in library science 
offered by the department, such 
subjects as the reading of young 
people, storytelling and folk literature, 
the curriculum and the school li- 
brary, advanced cataloging, advanced 
general reference, and a _ reading 
guidance seminar. If a _ student 
prefers he may substitute six hours 
of electives from related fields. 

The program includes, in addition, 
a research requirement which may be 
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met in one of two ways; completion 
of a satisfactory thesis or project, or 
completion of two additional courses 
in library science. 

The degree of master of education 
in school librarianship is granted 
after a student meets the require- 
ments which are outlined above and 
passes a comprehensive examination. 

It should be mentioned that most 
of our graduate students attend school 
in the evenings, Saturdays, and during 
summer sessions. In this way they 
remain members of the teaching force 
while gaining advanced standing. At 
all times, however, there are some 
students who prefer to devote full 
time to their studies. 

Because of the financially attractive 
provision of the Chicago Board of 
Education that holders of a master’s 
degree may qualify for a higher salary 
lane if they earn thirty-six semester 
hours additional graduate credit, 
many teachers are returning to school 
for work beyond the master’s degree. 
The library science department ac- 
cepts such students, who may take 
suitable graduate library science 
courses that do not require pre- 
requisite training. 

Outside of the degree sequence a 
course is offered which is entitled 
“Principles of Library Science for 
High School Teachers of English.” 
This course is designed for prospective 
candidates for the Chicago High 
School English certification examina- 
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tion. The objective is to provide 
teachers with a knowledge of the 
school library’s function in supplying 
materials and services for teachers 
and students. 

Since its establishment, the Depart. 
ment of Library Science has trained 
several hundred librarians in its 
undergraduate program. To date 
fifty-three students have been 
awarded the degree of Master of 
Education in School Librarianship. 
The former serve in the elementary 
schools as library teachers and the 
latter may be found in either the 
elementary or high schools of Chicago 
and the suburbs. 

The program was designed to 
meet a specific need for librarians in 
the schools of the city of Chicago. 
It has remained true to this original 
objective. However, the outlook of 
the department is sufficiently broad 
to attract students from the suburbs 
and from other parts of the state, 
particularly during the summer ses- 
sion. 

There is a need in the nation’s 
schools for librarians trained with 
basic teacher preparation as well as 
preparation in librarianship. It s 
a realistic assumption that schoo 
library work is a specialized field and 
that the curriculum for such training 
must also be specific. The goal of 
our program at Chicago Teacher 
College is to accomplish this objec 
tive. 
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HERE IS NO question about it— 
opportunities in the field of 
library service are practically un- 
limited. Last year, Eastern Illinois 
University received over one hundred 
requests for full-time school librarians, 
and forty or more requests for persons 
to work part-time in a library. Job 
opportunities for librarians, as re- 
ported by placement officers of other 
Illinois universities, followed a similar 
pattern. Southern Illinois University, 
for example, listed requests for at 
least one hundred and sixty full or 
part-time librarians; Normal Illinois 
State University had one hundred 
rand eighty-two requests for librar- 
ans. 
Granted that some of these calls 
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schoo] that the supply of librarians is falling 
eld and|far short of meeting the demand. 
rraining|Sélaries are higher today than they 
goal ofjave ever been; the work is generally 
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pleasant and interesting; the hours 
are not excessively long. Add to this 
the fact that new schools are being 
built at an unprecedented rate, and 
that most if not all of these buildings 
contain attractive and well-equipped 
libraries. The surprising thing is 

at there should still be ample room 

the field for newcomers, and a 





Your Chances Are Good at 
Eastern Illinois University 


R. F. SCHAUPP 
Chief Librarian 


great many opportunities for advance- 
ment for those already engaged in 
library work. 

The amount of specialized training 
required to secure a good library job 
is not impossibly large—in fact, one 
year of undergraduate training in any 
of the state universities will provide 
the necessary background. It is 
even possible, in most of the schools, 
to complete the minimum amount of 
classwork in two summer sessions. 
For the very ambitious, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois provides a wide range 
of graduate courses. 

Eastern Illinois University lists, on 
the undergraduate level, a general 
introduction to library work. This 
is known as “‘Functions of the School 
Library,”’ a course designed to inte- 
grate the work of the library with 
the total school program. More 
specialized courses include the evalua- 
tion and selection of materials for 
elementary school libraries, a similar 
course dealing with library materials 
on the high school level, and at least 
two courses of a slightly more techni- 
cal nature—‘‘The Library as an 
Information Center,” and “The Proc- 
essing of Library Materials.”’ There 
is also a course which provides a 
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certain amount of actual practice 
work in the university or the labora- 
tory school libraries. 

Most of the above are four-hour 
courses—that is, each class meets 
four times a week for a total of eleven 
or twelve weeks. To meet the mini- 
mum requirements of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for certification as 
a school librarian, twenty-four of 
these quarter-hours are necessary. In 
short, it is necessary for the prospec- 
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tive librarian to take (and, of course, 
pass) at least six such courses as 
those just described. 

While extension classes in library 
work are sometimes offered, they are 
not, as a rule, entirely satisfactory. 
If the extension center has a partic. 
ularly strong school library, courses 
in children’s literature and in book 
selection can be quite successful. But 
the prospective librarian should cer. 
tainly plan to take all technical and 
all advanced courses on campus. 
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School Librarians Are Teachers 


ELEANOR WEIR WELCH 


Director of Libraries 
Illinois State Normal University 


CHOOL LIBRARIANS are teachers. 

The term “librarian” brings to 
mind someone who is interested in 
libraries and people and who is able to 
give a collection of books the order 
and arrangement that makes like 
stand with like, that keeps related 
materials nearby and ready for use. 
She is a good housekeeper, able to 
keep accurate records and to spend 
money wisely. But a school librarian 
ismuch more. She is skillful in her 
relations with children and teachers. 
She is a teacher herself. She must 
know child and adolescent psychology. 
She must be aware of the needs of 
youth, their dreams and their inter- 
ests. She must know the school 
curriculum, what is taught and how 
it is taught in the actual classroom 
situation, for an effective library 
program is possible only as it inte- 
grates with the school’s program. 
She must be friendly with the teach- 
ing staff; and, as she fits the library 
into their day’s problems and their 
teaching technics, she is herself a 


teacher. So it is fitting that a college | 


dedicated to the education of teachers 


should train librarians for the public, 


schools. Here they study the child 
and the techniques and purposes of 
teaching, the background for school 
librarianship. 

At Illinois State Normal University 


such a program was recognized at 
the turn of the century when Angeline 
V. Milner offered the first three-hour 
course on the “Formation and Care 
of the School Library.” Today 
twenty-eight hours of library science 
are offered. From these, the student 
chooses the required eighteen hours 
for a minor in school librarianship to 
meet the university requirements and 
those of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. It is expected 
that at least nine hours be in book 
courses. If training for an elementary 
library, the student is required to 
take six hours in children’s literature 
and three in the child’s informational 
books; if studying for a high school 
library, six hours are required on the 
evaluation of books and the reading 
guidance of adolescents, plus three 
additional hours of study of reference 
books. With this basic knowledge 
of books for elementary or high school 
pupils, the library science student 
studies the place of the library in 
society and in the school, the functions 
of the school library, and the prepara- 
tion and processing of all types of 
materials. A knowledge of the child 
has been gained in the general college 
courses; in library courses a knowl- 
edge of books and materials, plus 
the library technique to bring the 
two together, has been acquired. 
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The program is so arranged that two 
summer sessions will give the required 
hours for the teacher in service who 
may wish to serve a school library. 
Each semester a course is offered in 
the evening for community teachers. 

The campus libraries are the well 
equipped, air-conditioned Milner Li- 
brary with its large reading rooms 
and ample supply of books and well 
trained staff, and the well chosen and 
organized elementary and high school 
libraries. In these latter libraries 
the library science students see pupils 
using school libraries under excellent 
conditions and with the help of expert 
school librarians. Indeed half the 
practicum hours required for a uni- 
versity degree are spent in these 
modern functional laboratory school 
libraries or in an acceptable off- 
campus school library. 

The teachers of library science at 
Illinois State Normal University are 
all experienced: Miss Eunice Speer 
with her varied background has the 
courses in library techniques; Miss 
Dorothy Hinman is an authority on 
children’s books; Mrs. Winifred Metz- 
ler, the university high school librar- 
ian, is especially interested in the 
reading abilities and interests of high 
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school age readers; and Mrs. T. A. 
Faberburg who teaches the course in 
libraries in society comes from the 
University of Southern California 
with its fine collection of books. 

But all is not work at Illinois State 
Normal University. True library 
work is fun and the library minor may 
become a member of Alpha Beta 
Alpha, the undergraduate library 
fraternity. Then the university has 
plays, music, and special lectures. It 
has swimming and play nights, with 
Lake Bloomington only ten miles 
away. 

Why not try Normal University 
and become a school librarian in 
Illinois? In the spring of 1957 the 
university received over one hundred 
calls for librarians after all candidates 
were placed. There was no one to 
suggest. Principals like to employ 
librarians who have the basic theory 
and practice of teaching plus librar- 
ianship. Here the teacher’s certificate 
and the required training in library 
service as a part of the school can be 
had. For further information write 
to Miss Eleanor Weir Welch, Director 
of Libraries, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 
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structional Materials, is now offering the past two years, after consultation 
a training program for school librar- with Dr. Louis Shores, Director of the 
ersity | ians leading to the master’s degree Library School at Florida State Uni- 
an in| ineducation. The program is unique’ versity, and Dr. C. Walter Stone of 
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*“The ‘Instructional Materials’ Approach, at cations. In addition he should have 
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relating to the nature, organization, 
and effective use of materials. 

In addition to following the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee, 
Southern’s graduate curriculum in 
instructional materials also meets the 
AASL’s recommended standards for 
school librarians (forty-five quarter 
hours) and the DAVI’s recommended 
standards for audio-visual specialists. 
Graduates in this program, therefore, 
are trained in two professions—li- 
brary and audio-visual—and their 
value in a school system is thus 
enhanced. 

The graduate program is based on 
an undergraduate core curriculum of 
twenty-four quarter hours. The 
undergraduate curriculum (twenty- 
four quarter hours) constitutes a 
minor toward a bachelor’s degree in 
education and, by itself, qualifies the 
student for part time teacher-librar- 
ianship. The graduate curriculum 
in instructional materials consists of 
fifty-two quarter hours of work, i. e., 
a full year’s program beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. 

The following courses are required 
in the master’s program. These are 
in addition to undergraduate core 
courses: 


405-4. Library Materials for Chil- 


dren. 

Evaluation, selection, and use of 
books, magazines, recordings, 
films, and other instructional 
materials suitable for the needs, 
interests, and abilities of children 
and for curriculum enrichment in 
elementary schools. 


Library Materials for Ado- 
lescents. 
Evaluation, selection, and use of 


406-4. 


417-4. 


420-4. 


445-4, 


510-4. 
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books, magazines, recordings, 
films, and other instructional 


materials suitable for the needs, 
interests, and abilities of young 
people thirteen to eighteen years 
old and for curriculum enrich- 
ment in secondary schools. 


Audio-Visual Methods in 
Education. 


The fundamental characteristic 
of each of the audio-visual ma- 
terials and their utilization in the 
teaching situation. Audio-visual 
methods of teaching are stressed. 


School Library Activities 
and Practice. 


Supervised practice and observa- 
tion integrated with instruction 
in typical activities of school 
librarians, including storytelling, 
book talks and discussions, and 
teaching the use of the library. 
Includes experience in meeting 
recurrent administrative prob- 
lems of a library. 


Preparation of Teacher- 
Made Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials. 


The basic techniques for the 
preparation of a wide variety of 
audio-visual materials. Labora- 
tory practice in the preparation 
of bulletin boards, opaque ma- 
terials, models, slides, recordings, 
feltboards, and other graphic 
materials. 


Mass Communications in 
Education. 


The educational rcle of the mass 
media of communication: books, 
newspapers, magazines, films, 
radio, phono-records, and tele- 
vision. Includes consideration 
of content, sponsorship, audience, 
and the effect of the media on 
individuals and groups. Such 
problems as propaganda, intel- 
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514-4. 


554-4, 
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514-4. 


554-4. 


lectual freedom, methods of re- 
search, and international aspects 
of communications are consid- 
ered. Emphasis is given to the 
implication of the mass media to 
schools and libraries. ; 


Reading and Visual Studies. 


A survey of research in visual 
perception, individual reading 
interests and habits; and in the 
sociological effect of reading. 
Emphasis is placed on the appli- 
cation of such studies to the 
selection and use of instructional 
materials in the school. Includes 
some consideration of the phys- 
iological and psychological act 
of reading and looking at pic- 
tures; reading and viewing in 
relation to individual interests 
and abilities; and the develop- 
ment of readability measure- 
ments. 


Integration of Audio-Visual 
Materials in the Classroom. 


Selection of audio-visual ma- 
terials for integration with spe- 
cific units and with the curric- 
ulum. Criteria and appreciation 
of the place of each type of audio- 
visual material in the classroom. 


Administration of an In- 
structional Materials Cen- 
ter. 


The basis of this course is the 
concept of a single agency in the 
schools that encompasses all 
forms of instructional materials. 
It is designed to further the 
training of specialists in the 
supervision and administration 
of integrated audio-visual and 
library programs. 


Twelve quarter hours must be 
taken from the following courses, 
each of which offers four hours credit, 
except for 440 which is a two-hour 


course. 


440-2. 


457-4. 


458-4. 


530-4. 
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Photography for Teachers. 


Picture - taking techniques for 
teachers and school administra- 
tors. The production of slides 
and photographs of community 
resources for use in classroom 
instruction — and for school 
public relations. Attention is 
also given to sponsorship of 
school camera clubs. 


Radio and Television in the 
Classroom. 


A study of existing educational 
programs and their value to the 
public school. For the teacher 
and school administrator inter- 
ested in utilization of educational 
radio and television in the class- 
room. Sample tapes of radio 
programs and kinescopes of tele- 
vision programs will be used as 
source materials. 


The Medium of the Motion 
Picture. 


An explanation of the full range 
of expression by motion pictures 
including the documentary, the- 
atrical, educational, experi- 
mental, and industrial films. 
Development and present trends. 
Relationship with television. 
Representative films will be 
screened and analyzed by dis- 
cussion. 


History of Books and Li- 
braries. . 


A brief historical survey of the 
printed book and the rise and 
development of modern libraries. 
Emphasis is on the place of 
libraries in the social order and 
the professional role of librarians. 
The school library is considered 
in relation to other types of 
libraries and to the educational 
system of which it is a part. 
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547-4. 


548-4. 


549-4. 


560-4. 


School Film and Filmstrip 
Production. 


Intended for (1) teachers who 
wish to guide a class in the 
making of school-made films and 
filmstrips, and (2) audio-visual 
co-ordinators or directors who 
may be called on to produce such 
materials. The production meth- 
ods taught will be on a semi- 
professional level. 


Supervision and Admini- 
stration of an Audio-Visual 
Program. 


Intended to provide professional 
information and training for 
anyone who has administrative 
responsibilities for an audio- 
visual program. For teachers 
who have been given part-time 
responsibilities and for full-time 
co-ordinators or directors in an 
individual school, a school sys- 
tem, a college, a business firm, 
or a church. 


Visual Learning. 


An advanced course for graduate 
students with considerable back- 
ground. It uses an interdisci- 
plinary approach to examine 
human reactions to pictures. 
Topics covered will be learning 
from pictures in the classroom, 
the design of still and moving 
pictures, pictures used in testing, 
perception, and the place of 
pictures in advertising and com- 
muzsication. 


Seminar in Instructional 


Materials. 


Designed to give advanced grad- 
uate students an opportunity to 
investigate and discuss topics in 
instructional materials before the 
seminar group. Topics selected 
will depend on background and 
interest of individuals. 
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576-2-4. Problems in Instructional 
Materials. 

Opportunity for individual study 
: of selected problems. 

599-5-9. Thesis. (Optional) 


Faculty members in the Depart- 
ment of Instructional Materials, with 


their education and experience, are 


as follows: 

Ralph E. McCoy, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Ph. D., University of Illinois. 
Experience in school, college, state, 
technical, and university libraries. 
Member of the Joint ALA-NEA 
Committee establishing competencies 
for instructional materials specialists. 

Paul R. Wendt, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota. Teaching experience in psy- 
chology and audio-visual education 
at University of Minnesota and San 
Francisco State College; film con- 
sultant; chairman of Research Com- 
mittee, Division of Audio - Visual 
Instruction, NEA. 

Kathleen G. Fletcher, Assistant 
Professor, M.S. in L.S., University 
of Illinois. Experience as_ school 
librarian; teacher at University of 
North Carolina, Emory University, 
and Louisiana State University. 

Dorothy A. McGinniss, Assistant 
Professor, M.S. in L.S., Columbia 
University. Experience as secondary 
school teacher, public and _ school 
librarian; library science teacher at 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
and Rutgers University. 

Gordon K. Butts, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Ed.D., Indiana University. 
Experience as secondary school 
teacher and administrator; experience 
in audio-visual production. 
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Viola L. James, Visiting Lecturer, 
MA., University of Chicago. Ex- 
perience as secondary school teacher 
and school librarian; formerly on 
Library School faculty, University 
of Illinois. 

In addition, the department has 
the assistance of the following co- 
operating faculty on the staff of the 
University Library: Cora E. Thomas- 
sen, University School Librarian; 
Ruth Bauner, Assistant Education 
Librarian, in charge of Instructional 
Materials Center; Mrs. Zella Cundall, 
Education Librarian; and Donald 
Ingli, Director, Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment. 

Students enrolled in the program 
at Southern will have these labora- 
tory facilities available to them: 
(l) a model school library, (2) an 
instructional materials center, con- 
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taining sample textbooks, recordings, 
films, globes, charts, models, etc., 
and (3) a studio-laboratory for work 
with slide and filmstrip production. 

The heavy demands both for school 
librarians and for audio-visual direc- 
tors, and the potential demands for 
persons who have combined training 
in the two fields, should assure 
graduates in the new program of 
finding good positions in elementary 
or secondary schools. 

Persons interested in either the 
undergraduate teacher-librarian pro- 
gram or the graduate program leading 
to a master’s degree in instructional 
materials, should write for further 
information and application form to 
the Chairman, Department of In- 
structional Materials, College of Edu- 
cation, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 








The Library Science Program at 
Western Illinois University 


LYNDAL SWOFFORD 
Librarian 


HE WEEKLY list of school positions 

open, issued by the placement 
bureau of Western Illinois University, 
shows that the demand for school 
librarians is increasing and that 
salaries are steadily advancing. This 
list seldom fails to contain notice of 
one or more new school library 
* positions. 

A teacher - education institution 
seems to be a logical place for the 
preparation of school librarians. The 
available courses in child and ado- 
lescent development and in teaching 
techniques and the modern curric- 
ulum should give the prospective 
librarian a good understanding of 
the environment in which he will 
work. 

Students who have had library 
science courses at Western may be 
found in schools throughout the 
state, doing successful work as school 
librarians. Some have gone on to 
graduate library schools, completed 
the programs with good records, and 
are now employed in high school and 
college libraries. 


WESTERN’S LIBRARY SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


The library science program at 
Western Illinois University is designed 


to serve three purposes: (1) To pre- 
pare elementary and high school 
librarians to meet the present need 
in Illinois for librarians who have 
completed twenty-four quarter hours 
in library science; (2) To provide 
prospective teachers with a knowl- 
edge of library materials and with 
skills in using them for pupil develop- 
ment and for their own professional 
growth; and (3) To inform admini- 
strators and supervisors about their 
responsibilities in providing for library 
service in their schools and about 
standards for evaluating and support- 
ing such service. 


Western offers seven courses (twen- 
ty-eight quarter hours of credit) that 
are acceptable to many graduate 
library schools to meet the under- 
graduate requirement for admission 
to more advanced work. 


SCHEDULE 


These courses are scheduled 
throughout the regular school yeat. 
The summer schedule has been s0 
arranged that one may complete the 
twenty-four quarter hours required 
for a minor in any one first summer 
term, followed by two consecutive 
summer terms. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE As A MINOR 


Library science may be used as a 
minor in any curriculum with which 
it combines satisfactorily, when ap- 
proved by the major department. 


COURSES 


School Library Organization And 
Administration (Library Science 320). 
Helps prepare the librarian for work in 
elementary and high schools. Planning 
and equipping the library; acquisition of 
materials; preparation for the shelves; 
general care and use of library materials; 


Children’s Literature (Library Sci- 

ence 321). 
Reading guidance for children of the ele- 
mentary level. A study of books and 
related materials from the view-point of 
their value in the developmental pro- 
cesses of the individual and their contribu- 
tion to the curriculum. 


The Library As An Information 
Center (Library Science 323). 
Designed to help the librarian and teacher 
make effective use of library tools and 
materials for professional growth and 
pupil development. Both elementary 
and secondary materials are considered. 


Classification and Cataloging (Li- 
brary Science 324). 
Practical work in classifying according to 
the Dewey Decimal system; assigning 
subject headings; making unit cards; or- 
dering and adapting printed cards. 


Nonbook Materials (Library Science 
325). 
Acquisition, care, and use of such ma- 
terials as magazines, newspapers, pam- 
phiets, bulletins, clippings, pictures, audio- 
visual aids, etc. 


Reading Materials For High School 
Students (Library Science 422). 


Reading guidance dealing with materials 
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of interest to junior and senior high school 
students; reading characteristics and 
patterns of the adolescent age; techniques 
for stimulating reading interests; tools 
for the evaluation of library materials. 


The Library In The School And The 

Community (Library Science 436). 
Financial and administrative control of 
libraries; service and guidance functions; 
standards set by state and national 
agencies; the school library’s relation to 
larger library units in today’s program of 
continuing education. 


GRADUATE CREDIT 


Upon completion of special assign- 
ments, prepared during the process 
of the course, graduate’ credit is 
granted by two other departments 
at Western for these courses: 


Education 429G (Library Science 
320) 

English 421G (Library Science 321) 

English 422G (Library Science 422) 


STAFF, MATERIALS, AND QUARTERS 


The responsibility for teaching li- 
brary science is assigned to one 
member of Western’s library staff of 
ten. However, all members of the 
staff contribute in some measure to 
the library science program. 

Library holdings of 89,000 volumes 
and a current list of 750 periodicals 
afford opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with most of the materials 
which a library science student needs. 


The elementary library and the 
high school library in the laboratory 
school serve as sources of school 
library materials and as laboratories 
for the observation of children and 
books in actual working situations. 
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The Audio-Visual Department gives 
full co-operation in the use of ma- 
terials for demonstration purposes. 

A new library building, now in the 
planning stage, will provide com- 
modious quarters for students pre- 
paring for library positions. 

Western’s library staff attempt to 
help students develop professional 
attitudes by encouraging participa- 
tion in professional library organiza- 
tions. Students are supplied with 
information about state and national 
school library organizations and, 
whenever possible, provisions are 
made for them to attend meetings 
of such organizations. Students are 
also taken on field trips to visit many 
types of libraries. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The ten members of the library 
staff at Western account for eighteen 
academic degrees and twelve pro- 
fessional degrees. In addition, six 
of the staff have each completed a 
year of graduate study for which no 
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degree has yet been awarded. These 
thirty degrees and the six years of 
additional study represent work done 
at the University of Oklahoma, 
Northwestern University, the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Drake University, | 


Pratt Institute Library School, Co. 
lumbia University, Western Reserve 
University, Carleton College, the 
University of Texas, Concordia Sem- 
inary (St. Louis), Western Illinois 


University, Kansas State Teachers | 


College, the University of Chicago, 
the American Conservatory of Music, 


Cornell College and the University | 


of Michigan. 

In addition to the professional 
library degrees, members of the 
staff have completed majors in these 
subject fields: mathematics, educa- 
tion, music, business education, his- 
tory, English, French, Latin, and 
philosophy. Study in so many dif- 
ferent fields and in so many different 
environments insures a student that 
he will find someone on the library 


staff who can help him with his| | 


individual problems. 
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RECRUITMENT 
VIEWS AND NEWS 


“The Icing on the Cake” 


LOUISE ANTHONY* 
Director of Library Services, Alton Schools 


- SCHOOL librarians is given the 


rare opportunity to recruit future 
librarians within the confines of their 
own bailiwick. Student library assis- 
tants may be receptive as recruits— 
not because they are a captive 
audience, but because they have been 
exposed to the atmosphere of the 
school library and have had a taste 
of some of the more obvious satis- 
factions of librarianship. 


Why are librarians so scarce? It 
is not that school librarians are 
whappy in their situation—quite 
the contrary. Too often librarians 
have become too engrossed in the 
trivialities of their jobs to communi- 
tate to others their enthusiasm for 
their profession. There are the dark 
days when requests for materials 
come flooding. Miss White wants 
material on mobiles. Miss Green’s 
unit on communication has almost 
exhausted the resources of the collec- 
tion. George, after ten years of 
passive acceptance of reading, sudden- 
ly has found an interest in model 
tailroads. A memo from the superin- 


ee 


* Section Editor, SCHOOL LIBRARIES Section 


tendent—‘“‘see me at once, please!’’— 
concerns a delicate matter of censor- 
ship. 

It is on days like these that librar- 
ians think longingly of the calm and 
peace of some other profession. How- 
ever, we weather all of this and the 
desire fades to write a letter to the 
library school indicating the inade- 
quacy of the preparation for the 
eventualities which have arisen. 

Librarians do like their jobs—if 
we like people and books, the chance 
to bring these two elements together 
is irresistible. Recruitment materials, 
after a period of unimaginative lack, 
have become much more plentiful. 
A review of materials which are 
currently available indicates a sudden 
realization on the part of the pro- 
fession of the need for such materials, 
as well as a warm, enthusiastic 
approach to recruitment needs. There 
is a growing volume of attractive 
leaflets, brochures, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles, books—all indicating 
the varied opportunities of librarian- 
ship. There is an appeal to varied 
types of personality, from the retiring 
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introvert to the brisk, business-like 
administrator in the large public 
library. 

Librarianship still may offer a 
quiet haven to the cataloger who 
prefers books to people, but also, it 
offers a challenge in the special 
library in a chemical plant, in a 
newspaper office or an airplane fac- 
tory, in the bookmobile, or in the 
college library. 

The change in librarianship is 
indicated more graphically by the 
change in the physical plants of 
libraries. No longer are they mauso- 
leums—but frequently bookmobiles 
or buildings with glass walls to house 
the memories of the past and the 
dreams of the future. 
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For many reasons, unarticulated 
to ourselves, we continue to be 
librarians, even if minor irritations 
threaten to become major annoy- 
ances. Librarians should take time 
to relish “the icing on the cake” 
which is a part of our profession. 
The reminiscent joys of childhood 
are ours again as we renew the 
breathless delight of the kinder- 
garten group hearing “just once 
more”’ the story of the white bunny 
with the magic nose, or we watch the 
engrossed attention of seventh graders 
hearing the story of wicked John and 
the devil. 

All of this is ours to communicate 
to students of today so that there 
will be librarians for tomorrow. 
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Far Reaching Opportunities of 
the Children’s Librarian 


MRS. LILLIAN VANKO 
Children’s Librarian, Austin Branch, Chicago Public Library 


Chairman, Children’s 


ei* THE LIBRARY CLOSED?” This 
question is apt to greet the 
children’s librarian any time she 
walks down the street. For many 
patrons, the children’s librarian is 
the library. 

Nor is the thought held by children 
alone, for the children’s librarian, 
having widened her field of operation 
by working with the schools, parents’ 
and teachers’ organizations, parents’ 
clubs and social agencies, has earned 
for herself the esteem and respect of 
the community. She is not only 
invited to give talks to these groups, 
but is asked to help formulate plans 
and give advice on community proj- 
ects which affect their cultural and 
social development. 

She is also instrumental in con- 
tinuing the awareness and increasing 
the appreciation of children’s books 
by giving courses on the guidance of 
children’s and adolescents’ reading 
to parents and adults interested in 
children and young people. 

Of course her greatest contribution 
comes in the actual work with chil- 
dren, for children core in all sizes and 
shapes and their curiosities and needs 
are just as varied. 





Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, 
Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


Librarians’ Section, ILA 


They’re a fascinating mixture of 
timidity and bravado; into their 
short lives have been crammed great 
joys and even tragedies, some real 
and others fancied, but none the less 
overwhelming to them, and the li- 
brarian must be perceptive enough 
to use the right approach to establish 
contact with each child. For a child 
comes to the library knowing he will 
be treated as an individual, his prob- 
lems will be received: with proper 
consideration, and his confidence will 
be respected. 

Through the medium of the story 
hour the children’s librarian is able 
to plan a program which will not 
only introduce the legacy of literature 
that is each child’s right to inherit, 
but will also create for him a world 
of magic. 

In the pre-school story hour she 
brings to many an “only child” his 
first experience of working with a 
group that readies him to take his 
place in school. Here, too, she intro- 
duces the joys and wonders of books 
to parents as well as children. 

Nor does she neglect the teen agers. 
With the use of recordings and films, 
she can plan programs which will 
sharpen their viewing and listening 
discrimination, and through discus- 
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sions she can also bring to light 
potential leaders from the group. 
Today the children’s librarian has 
far-reaching opportunities, not only 
in working in the library and sur- 
rounding community, but also with 
radio and television which have 
hurled a provocative challenge. 
Small wonder the children’s librar- 
ian finds her day exciting, stimula- 





Enjoying a Christmas display at the Austin Branch, Chicago Public Library, are young 
library patrons and the children’s librarian, Mrs. Lillian Vanko. 
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ting, and satisfying; and though she 
may tire, her enthusiasm doesn’t and 
the morrow finds her eager to meet 
the challenge. 

Personally I would suggest a visit 


to your own library and a talk with! 


the children’s librarian who wil] 
verify all I’ve said with even more 
enthusiasm, for there are some things 
even the printed word cannot convey, 
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That Librarian! 


MRS. LAURA C. LANGSTON 
Head Consultant, Illinois State Library 


py atenagead personnel is as impor- 
tant a factor in a successful 
library service program as the book 
collection itself. Without organiza- 
tion and identification, the treasure 
hidden between book covers remains 
lost to the average public. Like 
other community organizations, the 
library’s success rises and falls with 
the effectiveness of its personnel. 

The librarian serves his fellow 
citizens. This indicates a relationship 
of equality with every actual or 
potential borrower. He knows what 
Materials exist better than anyone 
inthe community, and what materials 
meet the needs of his fellow citizens; 
%@ how can he be satisfied with 
@plaining a selection of inferior 
library materials on the grounds that 
itis what people want? The librarian 
ig the leader in this field in the com- 
munity. Fellow citizens will consider 


‘him such if he fills his position con- 


scientiously, competently, and with 
asense of humor.* 

As a sense of humor is a necessity 
in a smooth running companionship, 
8% it is in that “fellow-citizen”’ rela- 
tionship of the librarian with the 
community and with the members of 
the staff among themselves. Irrita- 
tion, criticism, timidity and even 





i *I have used the masculine pronoun. One 
librarian expressed it thus recently, “Librarianship 
8s still a sorority, but the Greek letter men are 
coming up fast.”’ 


discipline work magic when a sense 
of humor “greases the wheels.”’ 

The librarian must know people. 
That sang-froid attitude in sizing 
up the borrower often gives the im- 
pression, “‘Oh yes, I know what your 
type likes to read;’’ whereas appear- 
ances can be very deceiving. A 
“‘degreed,” or self-made man may 
have developed attitudes ‘“‘above”’ 
shined boots, regulation hair cuts, 
and white shirt and tie, but he is a 
“fellow citizen,” and may astound 
the librarian with his wisdom and 
reading tastes. The librarian must 
know people. 


Be aware of moods in fellow citizens 
and the need for diversified reading 
material to satisfy moods. A tasty 
reading dish today may seem to lack 
spice tomorrow and be bitter on the 
day after. There are not only day-to- 
day moods, but more generally pro- 
gressive tastes ranging from childhood 
to old age. The fellow citizen now 
in maturity did not have beautiful 
books as a child; encourage the perusal 
of these beautiful children’s books by 
the adults. We as librarians enjoy 
the illustrations; why not our fellow 
citizens? It is normal to want to 
catch up with what we missed in 
our earlier lives. We have a chance 
to share our “finds” on any reading 
level. The librarian needs to be a 
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wide reader in psychology and psy- 
chiatry in order to do a good piece of 
work. 


Public Library Service (our 
Standards) gives some personnel 
pointers: 


“Good personnel administration is 
concerned with the comfort and wel- 
fare of each employee, as well as with 
his efficiency. Personnel administra- 
tion in libraries should insure har- 
monious relationships between ad- 
ministration and employees, as well 
as among employees themselves. 

The staff in each library system 
should include persons professionally 
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trained in the various main services 
specified.” 

A library is as good as its personnel 
make it. Intelligent selection, organi- 
zation, promotion, and personal sery- 
ice coupled with a warm outgoing 
personality and a sense of humor will 
insure successful library service in 
any community. 

What profession can possibly match 
that of a librarian’s in personal and 
professional satisfaction through chal- 
lenge to the mind and heart, and in 
actually seeing the pleasure we can 
give to people of all age and interest 
groups! 
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For Librarians Only: 
A Student’s View of Librarianship 


MRS. BETTY OHM 
Juvenile Department, Illinois State Library 


O= DAY recently I heard a school 
librariaf referred to as a “glori- 
fied babysitter.’”” Well, I am about 
to become one of these “glorified 
babysitters’”’ and I don’t mind one 
bit. I feel I am lucky to have reached 
this goal. I have reached it through 
a devious maze of college courses, 
many of which were unrelated to my 
feld of librarianship. Again I am 
fortunate, though, that I did not aim 
to become a public librarian, because 
ifI had, I would have behind me 
even more unrelated—but specialized 
—courses:than I now have, and I 
would face the prospect of another 
year of schooling before I would be 
considered qualified. No wonder 
librarians are having trouble in at- 
tracting young people to replenish 
and expand their numbers. No 
wonder some students who have 
started out to be librarians have been 
sidetracked before reaching their goal. 
A wise man once said, “When you 
tin into trouble, look first to your- 
“ii—then look around you.” Li- 
brarians should, indeed, look to 
themselves for the trouble today, 
when young people are not entering 
the profession in numbers enough to 
utisfy a fraction of the need. Speci- 
feally, librarians should take a long 


look at the rigid standards they have 
imposed. 

Let me make it clear that I am 
not advocating a lowering of these 
standards. Rather, I would “tele- 
scope”’ the courses leading to their 
achievement so-that more young 
people would be attracted. Granted, 
librarians need the “broad back- 
ground” of a “‘liberal education.’”” We 
need ‘‘an understanding of the human 
race” and all the other trite phrases 
that are used so often. But we also 
need to get out into the field sooner, 
both to fill the critical shortages and 
to prevent us from losing sight of our 
goal in a staggering number of college 
courses, surely all of which are not 
necessary. 

As curricula are now set up, a 
potential librarian cannot major in 
library science on the undergraduate 
level. Rather, he or she must spend 
four years in college specializing in 
a subject that cannot be of more 
than secondary interest to him 
as a librarian. If we, as future 
librarians, are to concentrate on 
knowing “not all the answers but 
where to find the answers,” why 
should we be made to wait until we 
have graduated from college to begin? 
Furthermore, college students are 
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often subjected to pressures from 
college advisers in their various fields 
of nonlibrary specialization. An Eng- 
lish teacher once said to me in one of 
those faculty-student consultations, 
“I suppose it takes brains to be a 
librarian, but—”’ 

Now I have nothing against the 
English faculties, nor yet the science 
or Greek for that matter, but I also 
have a vast respect for the library 
people, and I refuse to believe that 
students cannot learn—and the facul- 
ties cannot teach—enough of the 
intricacies of library science to be 
offered a major in it on the under- 
graduate level. After all, our educa- 
tors need a broad background, too— 
surely as broad and varied as librar- 
ians since they are entrusted with 
our youth—and yet they are certified 
to teach after only four years of 
college. Of course, many go on to 
acquire graduate degrees. Librar- 
ians will, too, especially if present 
incentives such as scholarships and 
leaves-of-absence from public libraries 
(and pay increases!) are continued 
and intensified. And who, more than 
librarians, will be inclined and will 
have the facilities to continue self- 
education through reading, after he 
or she has learned the fundamentals 
of librarianship and is self-support- 
ing? 

There is probably no other pro- 
fession with so many extremes in the 
matter of salaries. On the one hand 
are graduate librarians who draw 
starting salaries which compare fa- 
vorably with other professions requir- 
ing comparable ability and training. 
On the other end of the scale are 
literally dozens of librarians who 
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earn barely enough to get by. Of 
course, too few of our small-town 
public libraries can afford to pay a 
librarian who is so highly trained as 
the profession demands today. But 
why not condensed training for a 
clientele that demands a little less, 
and pays a little less? Why not be 
practical instead of merely idealistic? 
After all, other professions requiring 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree 
offer financial rewards commensurate 
with the time invested. All right, 
you say, so does librarianship in the 
larger cities. But who is going to 
look after things in the small towns? 
Our wonderful, dedicated librarians, 
with years of practical experience 
behind them are, sad to say, not 
going to last forever. If professional 
librarianship is not to suffer a serious 
setback with their retirement, these 
librarians must be replaced, as they 
leave their posts, with young persons 
who make up in training what they 
must lack in experience. Today’s 
librarians will not have time to 
acquire their “know-how” through 
years of in-service training. Their 
knowledge is needed now, when the 
profession is being called upon more 
and more to meet the demands of an 
inquiring, forward-looking people. 
Qualified librarians will come to our 
smaller towns if they can become 
“qualified” in a reasonable length of 
time. They will be satisfied, at first, 
with the salaries offered. They may 
be able, in time, to get them increased. 

These same librarians will not even 
bother with the small towns if they 
have to have master’s degrees and 
can command the higher salaries 
offered in the cities. 
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Perhaps you are thinking that I 
am not in a position to pass judgment 
on these matters. You could say, 
and truthfully so, that I have not 
yet studied library science on the 
gaduate level—that I have no way 
of knowing how much there is to 
arn. Perhaps you are right. But 
Ido know this: I am training to be a 
school librarian. I repeat that I am 
fortunate that my interests lie in 
that direction because I can finish 
my course in four years of college— 
and that includes a major in English, 
aminor in library science and one 
inhistory, as well as sixteen semester 
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hours in education. If I wanted to 
be a public librarian, and had to have 
an additional year’s schooling before 
I could get a position that pays at 
least as well as teaching, I am afraid 
I would give up the whole thing and 
become an English teacher. That, of 
course, would be no great loss to 
anyone except myself (and perhaps 
my English students!). But it could 
develop into a great loss to the field 
of librarianship if this situation were 
repeated very often with other stu- 
dents who have a sincere interest in 
the field. Surely something can be 
done. 








In-Service Training 


BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS 
Librarian, Knox College, Galesburg 


I STRESSING the practical prob- 
lems of librarianship, I am sure 
it was hoped that all panels would 
dispense with the historical back- 
ground of their subjects, keep quota- 
tions from the classic authors of our 
literature to a minimum, and try to 
be just as practical as possible. 


It is clear to all of us, however, 
that one year’s education in library 
school, following graduation from a 
liberal arts college, does not prepare 
junior librarians for all the duties 
they will be expected to assume. How 
much less can we expect from the 
scores of librarians in the smaller 
town, village, and college libraries, 
many of whom have not had any 
college work at all? Whether they 
are certified as professional librarians, 
subprofessionals (an odious word), 
nonprofessionals, or clericals, they 
are the largest number of librarians 
that the public will get to know, and 
they form— it is not too much to say 
—the “‘backbone”’ of our profession. 


Whether it is the responsibility of 
the state library, or the county 
library, or of each of us as individual 
librarians is not so important, it 
seems to me, as that we all be aware 
of the problem that these many 
part-time people have. Public opin- 


Talk given at workshop, Annual ILA Con- 
ference, October 27, 1955. Contributed by FERRIS 
S. RANDALL, Editorial Liaison for ILA. 


ion can be only as good and reliable 
as the information upon which it is 
based. Improving the skills of li- 
brary employees in locating informa- 
tion—even in the basic reference 
tools, such as encyclopedias, the 
World Almanac, the Reader’s 
Guide— is an important contribution 
to our whole system of free com- 
munication, expression, and discus- 
sion and to the solution of individual 
and social problems.' 

In any library, no matter how small, 
there should be systematized plan- 
ning. Even pages do more than 
shelve. How often are they ap- 
proached for guidance, while the 
professional in charge is away helping 
another reader, or just sitting grimly 
at a desk looking as though he did 
not wish to be disturbed? We must 
depend on our employees. Surely a 
check list of duties such as shelving, 
checking books in and out, overdue 
notices and fines, registration, re- 
newals, counting and recording circu- 
lation—all these chores of the 
circulation desk, and similar ones in 
other departments—can be organized, 
put down in writing, and periodically 
reviewed. Too few libraries have 
staff manuals for the induction and 
~~ .Phe librarian’s faith is ably stated by Mrs. 
Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Librarian, 
in an article on in-service training in News Notes of 
Calitornia Libraries, 49 (July, 1954), 376-86. 


2Kathryn Sexton, “Page Training,’’ Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 27 (April 15, 1954), 649-50, 56. 
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training of new and unskilled workers. 
Every employee deserves to know 
where his work fits into the library 


scheme. He is a better worker if he 
understands the reasons for what he 
does. Only through knowledge and 
ability can his pride in the library 
and his loyalty grow. 

We are all familiar with some of 
the methods of in-service training.® 
Among them is the apprentice or 
understudy method. Working di- 
rectly with his superior day after day, 
the apprentice picks up the elements 
of the work. Of course, there is the 
risk that the faulty methods of the 
“old hand” will be transmitted to 
the understudy and perpetuated by 
him. This is always the danger in 
complete reliance on an empirical 
method and training by example 
only. But the apprentice system is 
still highly thought of by many, and 
will unquestionably continue to have 
a place in the training of librarians 
and library assistants. 

We have all called an employee’s 
attention, at one time or another, to 
a certain book or article. Guided 
reading of the literature on librarian- 
ship is one of the best of in-service 


| methods for imparting the sources of 


our theories and practices. Library 
periodicals should be circulated among 
the staff. Junior librarians may be 
asked to do oral or written reviews, 
or to participate in the book selection 
process. By such systematic reading 
employees will be exposed to views 
and opinions other than those held 
by their immediate superiors. 





— Richard C. Dahl, “Professional Devel- 
opmen a, Library Journal, 79 (December 
1, 1954), 2280-3 
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Job rotation, common in industry, 
is used by many large libraries as a 
means of giving the individual wider 
experience and introducing him to 
new problems and new people in the 
organization. If it comes early in 
the employee’s career and consists 
of more than a hasty tour of the 
library, the trainee can learn a great 
deal. The Library of Congress recruit 
training program may be cited as an 
outstanding example of what may be 
done.‘ That library has evolved a 
program that bridges the gap between 
classroom theory and actual practice. 
The dozen or two trainees chosen 
each year from among the most 
promising library school graduates 
get a good general picture of activities 
at the Library of Congress. Following 
an interview which is intended to 
reveal their background and library 
ambitions, they are assigned to one 
of the departments as a home base, 
then serve in related departments for 
periods of one week to one month. 
Working along with the regular staff, 
they follow a methodical progression 
from point to point in the work-flow 
sequence. After watching, question- 
ing, and discussing problems of work, 
they join in the work themselves. 


‘A series of biweekly lectures supple- 


ments this training, to round out the 
recruit’s understanding of all LC 
operations. Nearly half of these 
recruits have stayed on in positions 
at the library. All of them have 
helped to bring about better liaison 
between departments. And all have 
become ambassadors of good will for 


4Charles A. Goodwin, “L. C. ins Recruits,” 
Library 2 77 Carel 1, joe "393- 6. 
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the institution, wherever they have 
gone afterwards. 

Institutes, round tables, confer- 
ences, discussions, and workshops 
are other techniques of in-service 
training programs. These sessions 
usually revolve around problems 
which the participants are invited to 
present. The all-day staff institute 
has been tried by the Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, and by others 
elsewhere.’ The overall purpose of 
the Baltimore institutes was to foster 
unity and purpose among the whole 
staff and awareness of the library’s 
goals, and to discover ways of achiev- 
ing them. Committees appointed by 
the director prepared for both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Speakers 
were arranged for, reading lists pre- 
pared, demonstrations planned, and 
topics for discussion programmed. 
Appropriate publicity was given the 
event; and an evaluation question- 
naire gave the participants an oppor- 
tunity to offer constructive criticism 
for future meetings. 

The entire staff was divided into 
cross-section groups of fifteen or 
twenty people for the “‘buzz sessions”’ 
following the speeches. The annota- 
ted reading lists had been circulated 
a month or more before the meeting. 
The committee on physical arrange- 
ments made provision for seating 
four hundred staff members and 
arranged places for some twenty 
discussion groups. The time allotted 
to the morning speaker was sixty to 
ninety minutes. This period was 


followed by thirty minutes to an. 


hour devoted to the discussion groups, 


5 Janet Stevens and James McIntosh, ‘‘For All 
te Staff,” Library Journal, 77 (April 1, 1952), 
1-4. 
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A final report back to the whole 
meeting by a panel consisting of the 
group leaders took thirty to forty-five 
minutes. A social hour concluded 
the order of business. 


Most of the staff thought the 
institute was of value to professionals 
and nonprofessionals alike. Great 
care was taken to relate the principal 
speakers’ talks with the subjects 
brought up at the smaller round-table 
discussions. The group demonstra- 
tions and talks by heads of depart- 
ments and distinguished outsiders 
proved an effective means of present- 
ing to the staff the multiplicity of 
activities in that large library. It is 
apparent from reading the report of 
two of these meetings that contro- 
versial questions were not skirted 
and that the nonprofessionals’ interest 
and enthusiasm for their work had 
been stimulated. 


A system of tutorial service from 
a central headquarters is another 
approach to the training of nonpro- 
fessionals. In describing the prepara- 
tion of untrained people in small 
branch libraries in Kern. County, 
California, Eleanor Wilson, librarian 
of the Kern County Free Library, 
outlines this kind of program. First, 
the recruit is selected as carefully as 
the low salary will permit, for it is 
realized that the library will be 
manned by only one person, who does 
all routine and professional work. 
Preliminary in-service training at 
headquarters gives a general, though 
superficial, knowledge of all phases 
of library work. The trainee learns 
where to look for, and how to find, 
material. On the job, he is encour- 
aged to ask tor books; and shipments 
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arrive from the main library twice a 
month. He is instructed in the filing 
of cards sent with shipments. The 
staff artist visits each branch every 
month to help arrange bulletin board 
displays. Book lists are provided to 
help publicize the stock. Monthly 
book review discussions are held. A 
time-tested and comprehensive 
manual of procedures assists these 
librarians in the performance of all 
routines. Periodic meetings are held 
for discussing such topics as reference 
books or public relations. The new 
librarian is encouraged by means of 
frequent letters from headquarters, 
a monthly bulletin, and by regular 
visits from the headquarters staff. 
In practice, these librarians have been 
successful. 

The above scheme is advocated by 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh of Columbia 
University in his book, Major Prob- 
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lems in the Education of Librar- 
ians, and follows his earlier Public 
Library Inquiry and California sur- 
veys, which point toward more vigor- 
ous regional and county systems.® 
He notes that it is not a program to 
be put into effect rapidly or uniformly, 
but that it seems to him the only 
sound basis for the training of the 
village librarians in the United States. 

I am not here to promote any 
specific plan of action for the future. 
I know that in Illinois much good 
work is now being done. This talk 
is intended simply to remind us that 
if our job is worth doing well it is 
worth training for. In-service train- 
ing is indispensable in this prepara- 
tion. 


6 From Eleanor Kern's letter quoted by Robert 
D. Leigh, editor, Major Problems in the Educa- 
tion of Librarians (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954), 62-4. 








The Responsibility of the Public 
Library to Its Community 


RICHARD 


W. POSTON 


Director, Department of Community Development 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


I CANNOT TELL you anything you 
do not already know better than 
I about the responsibility of the 
library in community development. 
The library is at once a product and 
a factor in its community’s develop- 
ment. Show me a sick library and 
I’ll show you a sick town. I could 
go even further and say: Show me a 
sick community and I’ll probably be 
unable to show you a library at all— 
or any library worthy of the name. 

Community decay is more preva- 
lent than some of you realize. As 
librarians, you have an especially 
high stake in arresting its insidious 
ravages. You are likewise in a 
strategic position to play a thera- 
peutic role; for people who read, as 
one means of keeping informed, are 
not the kind of people community 
and personal deterioration happens 
to. Let me, then, describe what has 
been happening to many of our 
communities. 

The growth and multiplication of 
urban centers received impetus from 
the revolution wrought by the ma- 
chine. The factory replaced the home 
as housing for the machine—better 


Talk given at ILA conference, Peoria, October 
18, 1956. Contributed by FERRIS S. RANDALL, 
Editorial Liaison for ILA. 


housing than the machine workers 
had in the nearby congested tenement 
areas where they lived. Being sup- 
planted by factory as the livelihood 
center and being located in squalid 
slum areas, the family unit lost much 
of its cohesive influence. “Every- 
man-for-himself’”’ became the new 
principle of human behavior in the 
struggle for survival. Life did indeed 
become ‘“‘nasty, brutish, and short.” 

“Every -man-for-himself’’ proved 
no match for the giant industrial or- 
ganizations that were coming into be- 
ing. The trade union movement was 
labor’s answer to industrial combines. 
Next came Big Government, under 
pressure from all sides to abet, 
restrain, protect, and umpire. 

As so often happens when we form 
and join organizations to do some- 
thing we feel incapable of doing as 
individuals, we tend to surrender to 
those organizations some measure of 
our sense of personal responsibility 
in that area. We become disposed to 
“leave it to George.”’ If the organi- 
zation is guilty of excesses, the sense 
of personal guilt and responsibility 
among the membership may be very 
attenuated, if it exists at all. After 
all, we feel, we have elected pro- 
fessional experts to manage the affairs 
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of the organization for us; and they 
should intrude on our personal pre- 
geeupations for no more than occa- 
sional voting ceremonies to sustain 
the illusion of democratic control. 

Despite all this uniting in organiza- 
tions to cope with the changes thrust 
upon them by their technology, men 
seem more disunited than ever before. 
And individual man is beset by 
maladjustment and the frustration 
that accompanies loss of control over 
the course of events. What is para- 
doxical is that this is happening in a 
society committed to the proposition 
that the people are capable of manag- 
ing their affairs and to the corollary 
proposition of the individual’s impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. 

Now, let us retrace our steps to the 
time when men were crowding into 
urban centers near the factories where 
they worked. It was then that we 
were creating the blighted areas that 
ae such familiar urban landmarks 
today. It was then, too, that we 
began making community and neigh- 
borhood pride a virtual impossibility. 
How could it thrive in such jungles 
of squalor? 

With the advent of automotive 
tansportation, we were somewhat 
feed from the necessity of living so 
near our places of employment. There 
began a movement towards the cities’ 
wtskirts, culminating in the pro- 
liferation of poorly-planned, jerry- 
built, unimaginative suburbs so com- 
mon today. This shifting of popula- 
tion has aggravated the problems of 
the city. It still has fully-occupied 
tums which, with the contiguous 
tn-down factory districts, are now 
tlled its “blighted areas.” The lag 
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is lengthening between present muni- 
cipal services and desperately-needed 
new ones, while tax revenues are 
shrunken alarmingly by blight and 
flight. Slum-spawned delinquency 
is skyrocketing; traffic is heavier; 
parking facilities are chronically in- 
adequate; public transportation is 
poor, expensive, and unprofitable; 
air-pollution is unabated; and long- 
standing hostilities and suspicions 
between city and rural-dominated 
state government are undiminished. 
These are but a few of the woes of 
the typical American city. 


Many small towns are having their 
troubles too. From one end of the 
nation to the other, literally thousands 
of these communities have been 
losing their economic and other 
reasons for being. Life in them has 
become a dull, discouraging kind of 
existence; and their shabby, dilapi- 
dated appearance mirrors the despair 
and apathy of the remaining inhabi- 
tants. Little new blood is added, 
for so much of the cream of each new 
generation leaves home for greener 
pastures. 


As the vitality of community life 
has eroded, men and women by the 
millions have lost incentive for the 
exercise of social and political respon- 
sibilities; and a defeatist, ‘‘low-com- 
pression” attitude has taken its 
place. Countless people have no 
sense of belonging and feel that they 
count for little in the local scheme of 
things. Lacking a network of inter- 
personal relationships that makes for 
rich community living, many have 
lost confidence in themselves and in 
others. Still others have all but 
withdrawn from reality, for there 
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seems to be no point in their society 
at which they can take hold. Thus, 
a miasma of anxiety, restlessness, and 
hostility pervades much of the 
country, as more and more people 
are displaced by the rapid techno- 
logical changes that affect their em- 
ployment and other living conditions. 

Crime, delinquency, broken homes, 
compulsive behavior, fear of the 
indefinable, and other manifestations 
of social ill-health are so prevalent 
that only a relatively small percentage 
of the population is achieving any- 
thing like full capacity for effective 
living. This is a state of affairs to 
which psychiatrists refer as an under- 
utilization of manpower and on which 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health largely based its melancholy 
prediction that one out of every ten 
Americans will have to spend a por- 
tion of his life in a mental institution. 

Many attempts have been made, 
particularly by philosophers and social 
scientists, to define the ideal com- 
munity. These efforts are all to the 
good if their results are not regarded 
as definitive. No blueprint for a 
better society will long stand the 
stresses and strains of the future if 
it relies chiefly on the past for its 
models. Preservation of the status 
quo is a weak foundation for any 
social structure. Nor is a closed- 
mind approach to community ob- 
jectives and the means of their 
achievement compatible with the 
spirit of modern science; for it is 
through our scientific and techno- 
logical know-how that the ideal 
community can become a reality— 
provided genuine individual and social 
values are our guides. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Even though it is impossible to 
describe, let alone conceive, the 
perfect society in absolute terms and 
for all time, we know that one of its 
essentials is citizen participation in 
shaping -its destinies. Democracy 
flourishes best where there is personal 
identification with communal prob- 
lems. For it is by participation in 
civic affairs that individuals develop 
and enhance their sense of effective- 
ness and of belonging. The com- 
munity benefits likewise and becomes 
a more attractive place to live in, 
with an air of vigor, not stagnation. 
A more hospitable climate for the 
growth of these civic virtues is, in 
my opinion, the most urgent need in 
America—and not just urban Ameri- 
ca. 


When such a climate is allowed to | 


disappear, or when it simply fails to 
develop at all, then the picture of 
modern man painted by Dr. Herbert 
Ratuer is not too overdrawn: 


Our insensitivity to tradition and its 
wisdom is not without effect. It gives us 
modern man, who goes through life with 
fear of death; who, fearing death, expends 
his health in hypochondriacal distress; 
who becomes a vitamin-taking, antacid- 
consuming, barbiturate-sedated, aspirin- 
alleviated, weed-habituated, alcohol-in- 
ebriated, benzedrine-stimulated, psycho- 
somatically diseased, surgically despoiled 
animal. Nature’s highest product be- 
comes a fatigued, peptic-ulcerated, de- 
pressed, sleepless, headachy, nicotinized, 
overstimulated, neurotic, tonsilless crea- 
ture.”’ 


Lest someone should misconstrue 
what I have been saying to imply 
that I fear and oppose growth, let me 
affirm my belief that a community 
either goes forward, or it stagnates. 
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I was much impressed by a recent 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce pam- 
phlet which asserted that the addition 
of 100 new factory workers to a 
community will mean, on the average, 
2996 more inhabitants, 112 more 
households, an increase of 51 school 
children, a rise of $590,000 in annual 
income and $270,000 in bank deposits, 
107 more passenger cars, 174 more 
employees, 4 additional retail estab- 
lishments, and an increase of $360,000 
per year in retail sales. 

All of us would regard these eco- 
nomic gains as worth while. But 
growth must have qualitative con- 
notations as well. These are not 
expressible in statistical terms, but 
their neglect may cancel out the 
more tangible economic gains. Growth 


‘that brings nerve-racking noise, air 


and water pollution, traffic jams, 
housing congestion and shortages, 
and boom-town evils is growth only 
in the sense that cancer is. But, as 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
study observes, informed, imagina- 
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tive, and active community leader- 
ship can maximize the benefits of 
growth and minimize the deleterious 
effects. 

In attuning the services of his 
institution to the community, the 
librarian must achieve vastly more 
than mere efficiency at checking 
books in and out. He must avoid 
aloofness and exert stimulation and 
guidance to thinking, participating, 
and constructive action at all levels 
of the citizenry. For if we cannot 
animate and extend democracy and 
human welfare at the local level, 
then these values cannot be preserved 
in America, and the problems of our 
age will multiply and grow deeper. 

I can think of no profession that 
offers greater opportunity for enrich- 
ing human life than public librarian-. 
ship. Economic enrichment is not 
enough to cure community drought. 
There must also be a bibliographical 
reservoir of ideas, inspiration, and 
scientific know-how to keep com- 
munity growth green. 








Materials for Recruitment 


LOUISE ANTHONY 
Director of Library Services, Alton Schools 


Action Manual for Library Recruiters; Librarianship as a Career! 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career, John Harvey, Librarian, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Be an Army Librarian: Your World Wide Career. Order from Adjutant 
General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bookmobile Librarian. (Occupational Abstract No. 206) Personnel Serv- 
ices, Inc., Sydney F. Austin, Editor, Peapack, New Jersey. 

By Hook or by Book: Library Work with Teen-agers. Nancy Lynch. 
1955. Order from Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Careers in Librarianship. Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Careers in Libraries; The World Is Your Horizon. 1954. Pennsylvania 
Library Association. Order from Carolyn W. Field, Co-ordinator of Work 
with Young People, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Children’s Librarian. 1952. Camera Magazine, distributed by the 
Children’s Library Association. Order from American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Exploring Librarianship. Louisiana Library Association. 1949. Order from 
Library School, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
25c each. 

Facing the Future. Books Speak for Themselves. . . Let the Librarians 
Speak, too. 1953. Oregon Library Association. Order from Eleanor 
Stephens, State Librarian, Salem, Oregon. 10c each. 

Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships Available to Library 
School Students. Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 

How About School Librarianship for You? Department of School Li- 
braries, Alabama Education Association. Order from State Department 
of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Illinois Needs Librarians. Illinois Library Association. 1954. Order from 
Miriam E. Peterson, Division of Libraries, Public Schools, Board of 
Education Library, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Interesting Careers! With Books and People. North Carolina Library 
Association, 1954. Order from Marjorie Hood, Library, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Let’s Do a Little Arithmetic. American Association of School Librarians, 
a division of ALA. Order from ALA. 


The Librarian in the Veterans Administration. (VA Pamphlet. 10-41) 
Order from Veterans’ Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarian Wanted. Scriptographic booklet. 1957. Order from Channing L. 
Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Librarianship—a Bright Future for You. From World Topics Year Book, 
1956. Order from United Educators, Inc., Tangley. Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


Library Service. Today’s Career. 1955. Worcester, Massachusetts. Free 
Public Library. Order from Thurston Taylor, Librarian. 

Make Your Career in a Special Library. Order from Special Libraries 
Association, 31 E. Tenth St., New York 3, New York—for bulletin 
boards. 

Putting Knowledge to Work. The Profession of the Special Librarian. 
1956. Special Libraries Association, 31 E. Tenth St., New York 3, New 
York. 

A Rewarding Career is Waiting for You, It’s in School Librarianship. 
American Association of School Librarians, a division of ALA. Order from 
ALA. 

Should You Be A Librarian? Edward G. Frechofer. 1957. Order from New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, New 
York. 

Special Librarians. (Occupational Brief No. 189) Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Special Librarianship as a Career. Ruth Savord. 1955. Special Libraries 
Association, 31 E. Tenth St., New York 3, New York. 

To Be a Librarian. ALA, n.d. Order from American Library Association, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Wanted—You, the Children’s Librarian. Children’s Library Association, 
a section of the American Library Association. Order from ALA, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Books AND MAGAZINES 
Bailey, Bernadine. Carol Carson, Books Across the Border. Dodd, 1956. 
De Leeuw, Adele L. With a High Heart. Macmillan. 1945. 
Johnson, Enid. Nancy Runs the Bookmobile. Messner. 1956. 
Pfaender, Ann McLelland. Miss Library Lady. Messner, 1954. 
Provines, Mary V. Bright Heritage. Longmans, 1939. 
Sorenson, Virginia. Curious Missie. Harcourt, 1953. 
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“Having a Wonderful Time,” by Lee H. Gregory, Wilson Library Bulletin, 
January, 1958, p. 341-342. 

“The School Librarian and the Spice of Life,” by Shirley Miller. Wilson 
Library Bulletin, October, 1957, p. 137-138. 


Accredited Library Schools in 
the United States 


AUGUST, 1957 


I 1953 THE ALA Board of Education for Librarianship, now known as the 
Committee on Accreditation, began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council, 
July 13, 1951.! These standards apply only to the basic program of education 
for librarianship which is scheduled for completion after a minimum of five 
years of study beyond the secondary school, the fifth year being at the graduate 
level, and which normally leads to a master’s degree. 

Listed below are the library schools which have been evaluated and 
accredited under these standards. Full information about admission require- 
ments, programs, and degrees offered should be obtained from the library 
schools. 


CALIFORNIA 
University of California, School of Librarianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919- 
J. Periam Danton, Dean. 


University of Southern California, School of Library Science, Los Angeles. 
Est. 1936. Martha T. Boaz, Director. 


COLORADO 
University of Denver, School of Librarianship, Denver. Est. 1931. 
Stuart Baillie, Director. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University of America, Department of Library Science, Wash- 
ington. Est. 1938. Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 


FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Library School, Tallahassee. Est. 1947. Louis 
Shores, Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 


1 ALA Bulletin 46:48-49, February 1952. 
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GEORGIA 
Atlanta University, School of Library Service, Atlanta. Est. 1941. 
Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean. 
Emory University, Division of Librarianship, Emory University. Est. 
1905. Evalene Parsons Jackson, Director. 


ILLINOIS 
University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Chicago. Est. 1928. 
Lester Asheim, Dean. 
University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. Est. 1893. Robert 
Bingham Downs, Director; Harold Lancour, Associate Director. 


INDIANA 
Indiana University, Division of Library Science, Bloomington. Est. 
1949. Margaret Irene Rufsvold, Director. 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Department of Library Science, Lexington. 
Est. 1933. Edward Judson Humeston, Jr., Head. 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University, Library School, University Station, Baton 
Rouge. Est. 1931. Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Simmons College, School of Library Science, Boston. Est. 1902. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, Director. 


MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan, Department of Library Science, Ann Arbor. 
Est. 1926. Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Library School, Minneapolis. Est. 1928. 
David K. Berninghausen, Director. 


NEW JERSEY 
Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library Service, New Brunswick. 
Est. 1953. Lowell A. Martin, Dean. 


NEW YORK 
Columbia University, School of Library Service, New York. Est. 1887. 
Robert D. Leigh, Dean. 
Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn. Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, 
Dean. 
Syracuse University, School of Library Science, Syracuse. Est. 1908. 
Wayne S. Yenawine, Dean. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina, School of Library Science, Chapel Hil, 
Est. 1931. Lucile Kelling, Dean. 


OHIO 


Western Reserve University, School of Library Science, Cleveland. Est. 
1904. Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, Norman. Est. 1929, 
Arthur M. McAnally, Director. 










PENNSYLVANIA 
Carnegie Instituteqof Technology, Carnegie Library School,* Pittsburgh. 
Est. 1901. Ralpk¥Munn, Dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Dean. 


Drexel Institute < 
Philadelphia. Est; 


Technology, Graduate School of Library Science,* 
1891. Harriet D. MacPherson, Dean. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody | allege for Teachers, Library School, Nashville. Est. 
1928. William A. @itzGerald, Director (On leave, 1956-58); Mrs. Frances 
Cheney, Acting [ @ector. 


TEXAS 
Texas State Colle 
1929. D. Genevi 


University of Te 
1948. Robert R 


for Women, School of Library Science, Denton. Est, 
2 Dixon, Director. 


s, Graduate School of Library Science, Austin. Est. 
Jouglass, Director. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Wa,hington, School of Librarianship, Seattle. Est. 1911. 
Irving Lieberman, Director. 


WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. Est. 1906. Rachel 
Katherine Schenk, Director. 


* No summer session. 
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Scholarships in Illinois 


‘1 Hill, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Graduate Library School offers three fellowships of $1,100 each 
. Est. for advanced study. Fellows are required to pay tuition. Application 
for the following academic year should be made no later than February 1. 
Awards are granted on a competitive basis for a period of three quarters. 
Preference generally given to candidates for the doctor’s degree. Obtain 
. 1920, application blanks from Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, 
University of Chicago. 


The School offers a varying number of tuition scholarships annually. 
Remission of one-half of the normal campus tuition fee is available to 


burgh. librarians in elementary and secondary schools for courses leading to the 
n. master’s degree and up to nine courses beyond it. 
ience,* Tuition loans are available. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Est. The Board of Trustees of the University has established a number 
‘rances of fellowships which are open to candidates for the Master of Science 
degree who are not over thirty years of age when the appointment is 
made. Awards are $1,200 plus exemption from payment of tuition. 


The Library School administers the Katharine L. Sharp Fellowship 
. Est, which is awarded biennially on recommendation of the faculty. It carries 
a stipend of $600 and exemption from tuition. 


Est. The Lois Wells Irwin Fellowship is awarded annually upon rec- 
ommendation of the faculty. The fellowship carries a grant of $500 and 
exemption from tuition. 


A limited number of teaching and research assistantships are avail- 
able to candidates for the master’s and doctor’s degrees. They carry 
exemption from tuition and a minimum basic salary of $3,000 for the 
nine-month academic year. Several part-time work assistantships in 
the University Library are also open. The minimum stipend for half- 
Rachel time library assistants is $1,800 plus exemption from tuition for an eleven- 
month working year. 


. 1911. 








sagttoerPts from Library Education, a pamphlet issued by ALA, Divigion of Library Education, October, 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


SERVICES 


LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 





MATERIALS 
ART PRINTS 


EXTENSION 

ADULT EDUCATION 

EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLECTIONS 


The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
collections. 


In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service, may 
do so by obtaining a‘‘courtesy card’”’ from their public librarian. 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
by the school superintendent. 


Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
directly from the State Library. 





INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES 





postage. 


Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 


Library Services Act 


COLIN R. LUCAS 
Deputy Assistant State Librarian 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
REGIONAL LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 


The Illinois State Library opened 
on February 1 a Regional Library at 
the Southern Illinois University Li- 
brary in Carbondale. The Regional 
Library was established under the 
provisions of the Federal Library 
Services Act, with the co-operation 
of Southern Illinois University. 


Library service will be given to all 
or parts of thirty-four southern coun- 
ties. The plan of library service to 
be given includes the following: 
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1. Acontinuing consultant service 
to be given the Community Devel- 
opment Department of Southern 
Illinois University with a view to 
forming larger units of library 
service where needed. All civic 
committees under the Community 
Development Program will be fur- 
nished, through their libraries, the 
materials they need to make a 
community study. 

2. Bookmobile service to be given 
from the Regional Headquarters to 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS REGIONAL LIBRARY 
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all tax-supported libraries request- improve their appearance and sery. 
ing this service. ice in this way, the Illinois State 
Library hopes to stimulate local 


3. Some technical processing serv- interest in a library program. 


ice to be given to all libraries in the 

Region. The new Regional Library will be 
administered by a professional staff, 

4. Consultant and advisory serv- under the direction of Miller Boord, 

ice for all libraries requesting this Regional Librarian for the Illinois 

service. By aiding the libraries to State Library. 


pies ‘ tag s teed Yecge 
Se Bs : Mee — ————— 
“ve Rs e, mer a : os 


Examining the new bookmobile to be used by public librarians in southern IIlinois are (left to 
right) Miller Boord, Librarian, Southern Illinois Regional Library; James Montedonico, 
Bookmobile Librarian; and Delyte W. Morris, President of Southern Illinois University. 
Tentative schedule for the bookmobile includes nineteen stops: Carbondale, Murphysboro, 
Coulterville, Chester, Mounds, Metropolis, Eldorado, McLeansboro, Vienna, Red Bud, 
Golconda, Grayville, Harrisburg, Rosiclare, Anna, West Frankfort, Benton, Pinckneyville, 
and Johnston City. 








Panel me 
Miller Bi 
Camille | 
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id sery- ILA CONFERENCE PANEL 

; State DISCUSSES LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

e local 

L. A program about “Regional Li- braries Division, Eleanor Ferguson, 


brary Service in Illinois’’ was pre- Executive Secretary; (3) two members 
1 staff gnted at the fourth general session of the Illinois State Library staff, 
? ’ | ofthe Sixty-First Annual Conference Colin R. Lucas, Deputy Assistant 
—) . of the Illinois Library Association, State Librarian; and Miller Boord, 

November 9, 1957, at the LaSalle Regional Librarian, Carbondale; (4) 
Hotel, Chicago. two members of the Illinois Selection 
The program was presented by Committee, 1957, for the Library 
tight panelists who, following a panel Services Act, Edward Heiliger, Li- 
discussion, answered questions from  brarian, Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
the audience about the Library Serv- sion, University of Illinois; and Leona 
ies Act. The panel included (1) a Ringering, Librarian, Park Forest; 
representative from the Library Serv- (5) a regional librarian, Camille 
ies Branch of the U. S. Office of Radmacher, Librarian, Warren 
Education, Wilfred Morin, Library County Library, Monmouth; and (6) 
Extension Specialist; (2) a repre- a library board president, John 
sentative from the ALA Public Li- Carter, Lake Bluff. 


will be 





Panel members of the ILA program, “Regional Library Service in Illinois,” are (left to right) 
Miller Boord, John Carter, Eleanor Ferguson, Wilfred Morin, Edward Heiliger, Colin Lucas, 
Camille Radmacher, and Leona Ringering. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARIES PROPOSED 
GENEVA AND ROCHELLE 


Representatives from the Illinois 
State Library, deLafayette Reid, 
Colin Lucas, and Mrs. Laura Lang- 
ston, visited Geneva, Illinois, on 
January 8, to meet with a group of 
librarians and trustees from Elgin, St. 
Charles, Geneva, and Batavia. The 
group discussed a proposal to estab- 
lish a Fox River regional co-operative 
library program. 


DeLafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian, and Leona Ringering, Li. 
brarian, Park Forest, were in Rochelle, 
Illinois, on January 9 to discuss with 
the Rochelle board of trustees, Betty 
Neal, Librarian, and representatives 
of ten surrounding townships the 
possibility of organizing a regional 
library project under the Library 
Services Act. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATION 


The American Library Association 
announced in its Washington News- 
letter, March 27, that the House of 
Representatives has voted an appro- 
priation of $5 million for grants to 
the states under the Library Services 
Act program. The Newsletter stated 
that this is an increase of $2 million 
over the amount requested in the 
President’s budget and is the same 


amount as that appropriated for 1958. 
It is always exceedingly difficult, the 
Association reported, to secure any 
increase over the recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and this $2 
million increase would not have been 
secured without support from the 
states. Letters, telegrams, and per- 
sonal contacts to House members 
brought success. 


Appointed to Consultant Office 


EXTENSION CONSULTANT 


Frances Bailey, recently retired 
librarian of Jacksonville Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed as an 
extension consultant on the staff of 
the Illinois State Library. Miss 
Bailey’s duties will include an explora- 
tion of the possibilities of expanding 
library service in Brown, Cass, Mor- 
gan, and Scott counties—an area 
with which she is familiar. 

Miss Bailey plans to consult first 
with the librarians and then with 


community leaders in cities, villages, 
and rural communities to learn what 
needs and materials exist. She will 
furnish information as to what might 
be accomplished by united effort in 
the area. 


JUVENILE CONSULTANT* 
Mrs. Vivian Howard, children’s 
librarian at the Illinois State Library 
since 1943, has recently been ap- 


* News contributed by Mary Osen, children’s 
librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 
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pointed to the State Library Con- 
siitant Office as Juvenile Consultant. 

Mrs. Howard’s appointment is the 
answer to the three wishes expressed 
ty children’s librarians at the ILA 
Conference held in Peoria in 1956. 
The librarians hoped to have the 
portunity to examine new books 
before buying them, to secure an 
ditor to represent the Children’s 
Section in IlJinois Libraries, and to 
have someone to help with mutual 
problems in children’s library work. 
Without a magic wand, the wishes 
hve been granted. Mrs. Howard 
has been in charge of the State 
Library’s ““Traveling Exhibit of New 
Books’”’ since it was formed more 
than a year ago; she is the Children’s 
Section Editor for I/linois Libraries; 
and as of December 6, 1957, is 
Consultant in Children’s Work at 
the State Library. 

As consultant, Mrs. Howard visits 
libraries and also answers questions 
by mail. Some of the questions 
aked, for example, have been about 
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techniques and practices in story 
hours and summer reading clubs, 
principles involved in setting up a 
new children’s department, and book 
budgets. 

Mrs. Howard, beginning her second 
year as Children’s Editor, was last 
year Secretary of the Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Section of ILA and the year 
before was a member of the Executive 
Board. For two years, 1956-58, she 
was a member of the Nominating 
Committee for IASL, this year as 
Chairman. She is also Consultant 
for the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle. 

Her training and experience have 
given her an excellent background for 
her new duties. She received a B. A. 
degree from Milton College, Milton, 
Wisconsin, a B. A. and a Master’s 
degree in History and a B. S. in 
Library Science from the University 
of Illinois. She was formerly librarian 
at Litchfield and for fourteen years 
was head of the Collections Depart- 
ment and Children’s Work at the 
State Library. 


Selected List of Additions 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct-service library to state employees and to individuals 


without local library facilities. 


The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 





of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 
ther groups. 
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025.7 
L287 


070.4312 
M876 


100 
C691 


129.4 
B661 


131.34123 
R264 


133.07 
C318c 


134 
K92 


150.4 
F165 


154.1 
B874 


221.44 
$371 


242.2 
K29d 


258 
T893 


261.8 
N665 


290 
T756c 


320.9 
M514 


325.26 


GENERAL WORKS 
Langwell, William 
The conservation of books and documents 
Morris, Joe Alex 


Deadline every minute: the story of the 
United Press 


PHILOSOPHY 


Coleburt, Russell 
An introduction to Western philosophy 
Blythe, Henry 
The three lives of Naomi Henry: an investigation 
into reincarnation 
Ray, Marie Beynon 
The importance of feeling inferior 
Carrington, Hereward 
The case for psychic survival 
Krebs, Stanley 
The fundamental principles of hypnosis 
Fairchild, Johnson 
Personal problems and psychological frontiers: 
a Cooper Union forum 
Brothers, Joyce 
10 days to a successful memory 


RELIGION 


Schonfield, Hugh 
Secrets of the Dead Sea scrolls 


Keller, James 
A day at a time 


Tucker, Park 

Prison is my parish: the story of Park Tucker 
Niebuhr, Reinhold 

Love and justice 


Toynbee, Arnold 
Christianity among the religions of the world 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Meinecke, Friedrich 
Machiavellism; the doctrine of raison d’etat and 
its piace in modern history 

Dykeman, Wilma 

Neither black nor white 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the coilection. 


Pitman, 1957 


Doubleday, 1957 


Sheed, 1957 


Citadel, 1956 


Harper, 1957 
Citadel, 1957 
Julian, 1957 


Sheridan, 1957 


Prentice, 1957 


Yoseloff, 1957 
Hanover, 1957 
Reveil, 1957 
Westminster, 1957 


Scribner, 1957 


Yale U., 1957 


Rinehart, 1957 
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331.881 
L533t 


332.1 
K19 


338.91 
B344 


343.2 
P722 


362.6 
M624n 


364.9773 
N463 


370.973 
A237 


371.92 
C991 


371.974 
M381 


371.974 
$727 


378.744 
A876 


616.85 
E47 


616.991 
S425 


621.3883 
A628 


629.1388 
8732 


659.1322 


957 
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331.881 Leiter, Robert 
L533t The Teamsters Union 
332.1 Katona, George 
K19 Business looks at banks: a study of 
business behavior 
338.91 Bauer, Peter 
B344 The economics of under-developed countries 
343.2 Playfair, Giles 
P722 The offenders: the case against legal vengeance 
362.6 Michigan—Univ.—Conference on Aging, ed. 
M624n The new frontiers of aging 
364.9773 Ness, Eliot 
N463 The untouchables 
370.973 Adler, Irving 
A237 What we want of our schools 
371.92 Cutts, Norma and Moseley, Nicholas 
C991 Teaching the disorderly pupil in elementary and 
secondary school 
371.974 Martin, John Bartlow 
M381 The Deep South says ‘‘ Never”’ 
371.974 Shoemaker, Don, ed. 
$727 With all deliberate speed: segregation-desegregation 
in Southern schools 
378.744 Atkinson, Brooks, ed. 
A876 College in a yard: minutes by thirty-nine Harvard 
men 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
508 Adler, Ruth 
A237 Monkey business 
551.44 Cadoux, Jean 
058 One thousand metres down: true adventures under 
the earth 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
616.85 Ellis, Albert 
E47 How to live with a neurotic 
616.991 Scott, Ann 
$425 Woman with arthritis 
621.3883 Anthony, Eugene 
A628 Profitable television trouble-shooting 
629.1388 The space encyclopaedia: a guide to astronomy and 
$732 space research 
659.1322 Caples, John 
C244 


Making ads pay 


Bookman, 1957 


U. Michigan, 1957 


U. Chicago, 1957 


Schuster, 1957 


U. Michigan, 1957 


Messner, 1957 


Day, 1957 


Longmans, 1957 


Ballantine, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Harvard U., 1957 


Day, 1957 


Barnes, 1957 


Crown, 1957 


Abelard, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Dutton, 1957 


Harper, 1957 
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Vault B 
704.9485 
B582 


709.04 
D143 


738.52 
H498 


739.532 
P888 


741.5 
D273 


Vault B 
759.13 
R961m 


759.7 
C433e 


780.973 
F288b 


796.83 
M319 


799.2 
B854 


799.297 
F548 


804 
G929 


808.1 
D486p 
808.83 
L374 


810.8 
C414 


810.8 
K47 


813 
P743zQ 


813.08 
L674 





FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Bible. N. T. Gospels. English. Selection 
The life of Christ in Masterpieces of Art and the 
words of the New Testament 

Dali, Salvador 
Dali on modern art 

Hendrickson, Edwin 
Mosaics: hobby and art 

Powers, Beatrice 
Early American decorated tinware 

Day, Chon 
Brother Sebastian 


McCracken, Harold 
The Charles M. Russell book: the life and work of 
the cowboy artist 

Erben, Walter 
Marc Chagall 

Feather, Leonard 
The book of jazz 

Marciano, Rocky 
Rocky Marciano’s book of boxing and body- 
building 

Briggs, Ellis 
Shots heard round the world: an ambassador’s 
hunting adventures on four continents 

Fitz, Grancel . 
North American head hunting 


LITERATURE 


Guerard, Albert 
Fossils and presences 


Deutsch, Babette 
Poetry handbook 


Laughton, Charles 
Tell me a story: an anthology 
Cerf, Bennett 
Reading for pleasure 
Kieran, John 
John Kieran’s treasury of great nature writing 
Quinn, Patrick 
The French face of Edgar Poe 


Lewis, Jerry D. 
Great stories about show business 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Harper, 1957 


Dial, 1957 


Hill, 1957 


Hastings, 1957 


Doubleday, 1957 


Doubleday, 1957 


Praeger, 1957 


Horizon, 1957 


Prentice, 1957 


Viking, 1957 


Oxford U., 1957 


Stanford U., 1957 
Funk, 1957 
McGraw, 1957 
Harper, 1957 
Hanover, 1957 
Southern Iil. U., 


1957 
Coward, 1957 
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814 
H316 


817 
W953 


818 
$198 


821.89 
A753w 


822.33 





A733 


822.33 
$52Fri 


823.91 
C7542H 


863.6 
Jols 


891.709 
P746 


913 
C851 


9913.35 
662 


914.436 
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914.436 
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Harris, Sydney 
Majority of one 
Wright, Sylvia 
Get away from me with those Christmas gifts 


Sandburg, Carl 
The Sandburg range 


Wright, Brooks 
Interpreter of Buddhism to the West: 
Sir Edwin Arnold 


Armour, Richard 

Twisted tales from Shakespeare 
Friedman, William 

The Shakespearean ciphers examined 
Haugh, Robert 

Joseph Conrad: discovery in design 
Jimenez, Juan Ramon 


Selected writings of Juan Ramon Jimenez 


Poggioli, Renato 
The phoenix and the spider 


TRAVEL 
Cottrell, Leonard 
Lost cities 
Gordon, Cyrus 
Adventures in the Nearest East 


James, Henry 
Parisian sketches: letters to the New York Tribune, 
1875-1876 


Hutchison, Bruce 
Canada, tomorrow’s giant 


Smith, Bradford 
Why we behave like Americans 


BIOGRAPHY 
Helps, Arthur 
Bettina: a portrait 
Coit, Margaret 
Mr. Baruch 
Miller, Diane Disney 
The story of Walt Disney 


Hilton, Conrad 
Be my guest 


Kunstler, Charles 
The private life of the Empress Josephine 
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Houghton, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Harcourt, 1957 


Bookman, 1957 


McGraw, 1957 


Cambridge U., 1957 


U. Oklahoma, 1957 


Farrar, 1957 


Harvard U., 1957 


Rinehart, 1957 


Essential, 1957 


New York U., 1957 


Knopf, 1957 


Lippincott, 1957 


Reynal, n. d. 


Houghton, 1957 


Holt, 1957 


Prentice, 1957 


McKay, 1957 





Art Prints 


CAROLYN HAYES 
Head, Art Unit 


The State Library has available for circulation approximately thre 
thousand colored reproductions of art masterpieces. The pictures are large 
sized, mounted on cardboards with tan mats; eyelets are provided for hanging. 
The pictures vary in size, but practically all are suitable for wall use. 

The Art Unit offers as a special service to public libraries ‘“Experimental 
Collections” of art reproductions. Librarians may borrow a collection of 
twenty prints for three months; these prints are then circulated from the 
local public library. When the collection is returned, a second or third group 
of entirely different prints will be sent if the new service continues to be useful 
in the community. 

Recent additions to the art collection are listed below. 





AMERICAN Haymson The capitol—Wash- 

Ashley Storm clears ington, D. C. 
Bellows Gramercy Park Haymson Tower bridge— 
Bingham Raftsmen London 
Blakelock Brook by the moon- Haymson U. S. Supreme Court— 

light Washington, D. C. 
Cobelle Street with cafe Hibbard Frosty morning 
Davis Report from Rockport Homer Palm tree, Nassau 
Fausett Colorado ranch Jambor Jesus of Nazareth 
Fausett Vermont pastorale Jaques Shovellers on the mud 
Feininger Church at Halle Kanelba The little musician 
Feininger The voyage Kaula White valley 
Franck Downtown rhythms, Kent Mt. Equinox, winter 

New York Kilgore Hills of home 
Gramarky My front yard King Fishermen’s cove 
Gropper Near the finish Layton Bridges 
Grosz Manhattan Harbor Layton Skyline 
Haymson Boulevard Bridge— Marin Maine islands 

Chicago Monahan Pink feet near Criffell 
Haymson Colonial courthouse— O’Keeffe Ram’s head, white 

Williamsburg hollyhock and little 
Haymson Cradle of liberty— hills 

Philadelphia Peale Thomas Jefferson 
Haymson Old curiosity shop Press Market place 
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Rattner 


Rattner 
Remingt 
Robinso: 
Sargent 
Sheets 
Stuempf 
Swinner' 
Talmads 
Waugh 
Wood 
Wyeth 


Matta 


Hsu Be ! 


Bloch 





hite 
di little 


Rattner 


Rattner 
Remington 
Robinson 
Sargent 
Sheets 
Stuempfig 
Swinnerton 
Talmadge 
Waugh 
Wood 
Wyeth 


Matta 


Bloch 





Gogh, van 


Gogh, van 
Gogh, van 
Gogh, van 
Gogh, van 
Gogh van 


Gogh, van 
Gogh, van 
Hecke, 
van den 
Vermeer 
Vermeer 


Ashley 
Ashley 


Egg 
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Among those who 
stood there 

Still life with oysters 

Smoke signal 

Nature’s plenty 

El jaleo 

South Seas 

West wildwood 

Desert study No. 1 

Henry Ford 

Pounding surf 

Winter’s arrival 

Christina’s world 


CHILEAN 
Who’s who? 


CHINESE 


Hsu Be Hung Sky horse 


DANISH 
Resurrection 


DUTCH 

Boats of St. Maries 

Bridge at Arles 

Dr. Gachet 

Pears 

River scene 

Restaurant de la 
Sirene 

Roses and anemones 

Rowboats 

Flowers 


Girl reading a letter 
Pearl necklace 


ENGLISH 

Old surrey 

View from Hyde Park 
on the Hudson 

Florence Nightingale 
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Gainsborough Count Runford 


Golding 


Hankey 
Hoppner 


Lawrence 
Lawrence 
Moore 

Reynolds 


Sutherland 


Ward 
Williams 


Unknown 


Appel 
Boucher 
Braque 
Braque 


Braque 
Braque 
Braque 
Braque 
Buffet 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Corot 
Degas 
Degas 
Derain 
Dufy 
Dufy 
Dufy 
Dufy 
Gauguin 
Gauguin 
Gauguin 
Greuze, 
Gromaire 
Lurcat 


The Swedish nightin- 
gale, Jenny Lind 

Summer in Devonshire 

Miss Harriet Ann Seal 
(as Bo-Peep) 

Lady Peale 

Pinkie 

Standing figures 

Age of innocence 

Thorntree, 1954 

Spring preening 

View near Croydon 


ETRUSCAN 


The offering 


FRENCH 


Bete du soleil 

Spring 

Interior 

Pitcher and basket of 
fruit 

Still life with red apple 

Still life: the table 

Sugar bowl with fruit 

The round table 

Before dinner 

Lac D’Annecy 

Landscape, L’Estaque 

The reader 

Ballet dancers 

Red ballet skirts 

The old bridge 

Field of wheat 

Flower picture 

Regatta, 1938 

Regates a Deauville 

Flowers 

Maternity 

Women of Tahiti 

The wool winder 

Brooklyn Bridge 

The big cloud 
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Matisse 
Matisse 
Matisse 
Matisse 
Mignard 
Rouault 
Segonzac 
Toulouse- 
Lautrec 
Toulouse- 
Lautrec 
Utrillo 
Utrillo 
Utrillo 
Utrillo 
Utrillo 
Viaminck 
Viaminck 


Vlaminck 


Watteau 
Wintz 


Beckmann 
Corinth 
Durer 


Hanfstaengl 


Hofer 


Hofmann 
Holbein 
Holbein 
Klee 
Klee 
Klee 
Klee 
Macke 
Macke 
Marc 
Nolde 
Pechstein 


Drawing 

Gold fish 

Narcissi and fruit 
Young girl 

La vierge a la grappe 
Le pierrot 

Village street 

Alfred la Guigne 


Maxime Dethomas 


Church at St. Mamert 

La Porte Saint Martin 

Maison Mimi 

Snow on Montmartre 

Village street 

Auvers 

French farmhouses— 
winter 

French farmhouses— 
summer 

Lecon d’amour 

The open door 


GERMAN 


Summer day at the sea 

Walchensee 

Adoration of the magi 

Serenity 

Still life with grape- 
fruit 

Christ in the temple 

Henry VIII 

Jane Seymour 

Bandaged head 

Flower girl 

Lying down 

The embrace 

People at a blue lake 

Rocky scenery 

Little blue horse 

Heavy seas at stinset 

Blossoming tree by the 
river 


Schreyer 
Seinweber 
Seinweber 


Angelico 
Batiste 
Campigli 
Chirico 
Chirico 
Dolci 


Ghirlandaio 


Lippi 
Marini 
Masaccio 
Raphael 
Sironi 


Tiepolo 
Titian 


Titian 
Vinci, da 


Mitsuoki 


Orozco 
Rivera 
Rivera 


Thaulow 


Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 
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Arabian chiefs 

Isaac blesses Jacob 

Return of the ark to 
Beth-Shemesh 


ITALIAN 

Annunciation 

Still life: noon 

Holiday 

‘Era antica 

Era moderna 

Madonna and Child 

Christopher Columbus 

The Virgin (detail) 

The rider 

Tribute money 

Madonna del cardellino 

The return of the 
mythe 

Madonna of the gold- 
finch 

Portrait of a man 

Savior 

Annunciation 


JAPANESE 
Quail and flowers 


MEXICAN 
Mexican pueblo 
Delfina Flores 
Mother’s helper 


NORWEGIAN 
The mill stream 


PERSIAN 

A time for recreation 

Girl with a drinking 
cup 

Lady in the garden 





hild 
lumbus 
ail) 


‘dellino 
1e 
e gold- 
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RUSSIAN Picasso Guernica 

Chagall Evening enchantment Picasso Head of a young man 
Chagall The artist and his Picasso Juan les Pins 

model Picasso Little shepherd 
Chagall The white dancer Picasso Mother and child 
Gorbatoff Venice, Doge’s palace Picasso Nature morte 

Picasso Portrait of Madame Z 
SPANISH Picasso Still life 

Dali Last supper Picasso The gourmet 
Goya Senora Sabasa Garcia Picasso Three musicians 
Greco Virgin with Santa Ines Picasso Three musicians 

and Santa Tecla Picasso Two harlequins 
Miro Woman, bird and stars Zabaleta Interior y paisajo 
Miro Gouache on black 

paper Swiss 
Murillo Children of the shell Anker Knitting lesson 
Picasso Absinthe drinker Counis Paolina Bonaparte 

New Recordings 
MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 
The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 


inluding libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
teords. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
ae standard 78rpm. 

New additions to the collection are: 


LP 
785.6 Bartok, B. 
Bl92cp Concerto no. 2 for piano. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 3 for piano. Westminster 
LP 
187.31 Beethoven, L. 
B4lSs1 Sonata no. 1 in F major for violoncello and piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 5 in D major for violoncello and 
piano. Columbia 










































787.31 
B415s3 


LP 
785.7 
B813c 


LP 
785.1 
B862y2 


LP 
785.11 
B888s3 


LP 
789.5 
C277 


LP 
785.11 
C499s3 


LP 
787.6 
D747 


LP 
785.6 
D988ca 


LP 
782 
G381m2 


LP 
783.3 
H236m15 


LP 
785.1 
H251 


LP 
782 
H537b3 


LP 
785.11 
H662m3 


Beethoven, L. 
Sonata no. 3 in A Major for violoncello and piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 4 in C major for violoncello and 
piano. 


Brahms, J. 
The complete quartets for piano and strings. 


Britten, B. 
The young person’s guide to the orchestra. 
Reverse: Peter and the wolf. 


Bruckner, A. 
Symphony no. 3 in d minor. 
Reverse: Mahler, Symphony no. 10 (Unfinished). 


Carillon music. 
Reverse: Christmas carols. 


Chausson, E. 
Symphony in B flat major. 
Reverse: Berlioz, Benvenuto Cellini: overture. 


Dowland, J. 
Pieces for lute. Julian Bream, lute. 


Dvorak, A. 
Concerto in a minor for violin and orchestra. 
Reverse: Glazounov, Concerto in a minor for violin 
and orchestra. 


Gershwin, G. 
Music of George Gershwin. 
Reverse: Music of Victor Herbert. 


Handel, G. 
Messiah (highlights). 


Hanson, H. 
Fantasy variations on a theme of youth. 
Reverse: Rogers, Leaves from the tale of Pinocchio. 


Herbert, V. 
Babes in toyland (selections). 
Reverse: The red mill. 


Hindemith, P. 
Mathis der maler. 
Reverse: Toch, Symphony no. 3. 
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Columbia 


Capitol 


Columbia 


SPA 


McIntosh 


London 


Westminster 


Capitol 


Camden 


Angel 


Mercury 


Decca 


Capitol 


782.1 
M939ma4 


LP 
782.1 
M939m10 


LP 
787.11 
M939sf 


LP 
785.11 
M939s17 


LP 
785.11 
M939s25v 


LP 
785.11 
M939s40t 


LP 
789.8 
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LP 

787.31 Hindemith, P. 

H662 Sonata (1948) for violoncello and piano. 
Reverse: Barber, Sonata for violoncello and piano. 

LP 

783.9 

H842 House of the Lord. Wagner Chorale. 

LP 

785.1 Hovhaness, A. 

H845 Prelude and quadruple fugue; Lo Presti, The masks. 
Reverse: Sessions, The black maskers. 

LP 

785.1 

M491 Meditational music, vols. 1-2-3. 

LP 

786.4 Mendelssohn, F. 

M537s Songs without words (complete). 

LP 

784.1 Menotti, G. 

M547 The unicorn, the gorgon and the manticore. 
(The three Sundays of a poet). 

LP 

782.1 Mozart, J. 

M939ma4 The magic flute (highlights). 

LP 

782.1 Mozart, J. 

M939m10 The marriage of Figaro (highlights). 

LP 

787.11 Mozart, J. 

M939sf Sonata in F major for violin and piano. 
Reverse: Sonata in B flat major for violin and piano. 

LP 

785.11 Mozart, J. 

M939s17 Symphony no. 17 in G major. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 27 in G major; 
Symphony no. 28 in C major. 

LP 

785.11 Mozart, J. 


M939s25w Symphony no. 25 in g minor. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 29 in A major. 
LP 
785.11 Mozart, J. 
M939s40b2 Symphony no. 40 in g minor. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 39 in E flat major. 


044 Old music box melodies. 





Victor 


Capitol 


Mercury 


Columbia 


Victor 


Angel 


Decca 


Victor 


Decca 


Concert Hall 


Haydn 


Columbia 


Bornand 
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LP I 
829.1 
R287 Readings from Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Reverse: Beowulf; Judith (selections). Harvard Vocarium 
LP 7 
782.1 Rossini, G. 
R835wo4 William Tell: overture. 
Reverse: Britten, Soirees musicales. MGM 
LP _ 
786.49 Schubert, F. brat 
$384 Fantasy in f minor for piano. to be ors 
Reverse: Brahms, Hungarian dances. Epic 
LP least one 
784.3 Schumann, R. ieatie 
$3922 Dichterliebe, op. 48. library | 
Reverse: Brahms, Songs. Decca on its | 
LP just off 
785.11 Schumann, R. ; campus 
$392s2p Symphony no. 2 in C major. Mercury Evansto 
LP gand 
785.6 Strauss, R. neighbor 
$91 23ce Concerto no. 1 in E flat major for horn and hundred 
orchestra. are date 
Reverse: Concerto no. 2 in E flat major for horn and The 
orchestra. Angel Northwe 
LP 
782 Styne, J. center f 
$938b Bells are ringing. Columbia and ser 
industry 
LP 
785.1 : actually 
$989 Symphonic dances. Hollywood Symphony Orchestra. Capitol ter, 198 
_ organize 
785.11 Tchaikovski, P. Gision: 
T249s6m Symphony no. 6 in b minor. Decca and infc 
- The « 
785.6 Torelli, G. ay-wid 
T678 Concerti grossi, no. 2 in a minor; no. 3 in E major; talized ¢ 
no. 6 in g minor. comprek 
Reverse: no. 9 in e minor; no. 12 in D major. Epic tation. 
LP fered 
782.1 Verdi who wil 
V484a9 Aida (highlights). London the prot 
LP tion eco 
783.8 Webern, Anton von 
W375 Complete works. Columbia _——— 
Contribut 
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HE TRANSPORTATION Center Li- 

brary, one of the newest libraries 
tobe organized, may be unique in at 
least one respect: it claims the ques- 
tionable distinction of being the only 
library having hand-painted murals 
on its book stack walls! Situated 
just off the Northwestern University 
campus at 1810 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, it is housed in one of the 
gand old residences built in this 
nighborhood seventy-five to one 
hundred years ago. (The murals 
ae dated 1867.) 

The Transportation Center at 
Northwestern University is a national 
center for education, basic research, 
ad service to the transportation 
industry and the nation. The Center 
actually became operational in Octo- 
ber, 1956. The professional staff is 
organized, under a director, into four 
divisions: education, research, library, 
and information services. 

The education ‘program is univer- 
sity-wide, cutting across departmen- 
talized academic disciplines to provide 
omprehensive training in transpor- 
tation. Graduate degree programs 
dered are designed to educate men 
who will be thoroughly grounded in 
the problems of the whole transporta- 
tion economy and its importance as a 


Transportation Center Library 


KANARDY L. TAYLOR, Librarian 
Transportation Center Library, Northwestern University 


function of the national economy, as 
well as men well equipped to handle 
particular specialized jobs in trans- 
portation. 

A program of intensive short cours- 
es, designed to meet the requirements 
of personnel already in positions of 
responsibility in industry and govern- 
ment, is a major segment of the 
Center’s education program. These 
courses are planned to provide tools, 
techniques, and procedures applicable 
to critical existing problems of the 
industry, a broader grasp of trans- 
portation as a whole, and understand- 
ing of transportation’s continuing 
vital role in the national and world 
economies. 

The research program of the Center, 
drawing upon the best talent avail- 
able in the country, in addition to 
the faculties of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is directed toward the solution 
of broad and long-range problems of 
the transportation industry. In gen- 
eral, specific research projects are 
undertaken selectively on the basis 
of their potential contribution to the 
basic, long-range program. 

In research, as in education, the 
program of the Transportation Center 
cuts across the conventional limita- 
tions of the various academic disci- 





—— 
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plines, and applies an approach draw- 
ing upon whatever disciplines are 
appropriate to the problems at hand. 

Augmenting its programs of educa- 
tion, research, and service to the 
transportation industry, the Center 
will publish research reports and 
significant professional papers, pro- 
fessional journals in the transporta- 
tion field, and a textbook program 
designed to embody organized pro- 
fessional knowledge in transportation, 
reflecting the philosophy and ap- 
proach of the Center program. The 
Center has already taken over the 
publication of the long-established 
Journal of Air Law and Com- 
merce. 

With broad support from industrial 
and business leadership, and with 
the full, active participation of the 
academic community, the Transpor- 
tation Center seeks to contribute, 
through this program, new resources 
in education and research to the 
progress of our great transportation 
industry, and thus to our future 
economic growth. 

The library was established as an 
integral and important part of the 
Center, to support the objectives of 
the Center and to implement services 
on its own under the policy of the 
Center. In the original plan for the 
Center, it is stated: 

. .. the library of the Center must be far 

“more than an ordinary library. Its func- 

tions must be integrated with the educa- 

tional activities . . . Its facilities must 
serve research workers at Northwestern 
and also at other institutions. It must be 

a place to which the country can turn 


with confidence for comprehensive and 
reliable information on transportation. 


The chief librarian, who reports to 
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the director of the Center, was, Anothe: 
appointed at the time of the formal collection 
activation of the Center in October, from the 
1956. One of the first actions to be pany, inc 
taken was the establishment of 4| transport: 
library committee and the setting of, The m 
a policy on scope and coverage. private li 

The committee, advisory in. nature,| three tho 
has representatives from the Center’s| five file. 
administrative staff, the transporta-| miscellan 
tion faculty, the University Library,| and owne 
and the Traffic Institute Library.| ho is ar 
The Transportation Center librarian} Other 1 
acts as secretary of the committee. gifts from 

The scope of the library’s collections| Railroads 
will include all modes of transporta-| mad; Be 
tion, e.g., air, rail, highway, ocean, | land Ste 
inland waterway, pipe-line, etc., and| ices; Pen 
all aspects of each mode, e.g., history, }Air Line 
economics, geography, sociology, law, | Administ 
labor, government and regulation,|ment B 
industry, and statistics; in short, Society; 
everything except engineering. En-  Transf 
gineering is well covered already by | terials n 
several other libraries and especially | sity Libs 
well in this area by the John Crerar| Room, a 
Library in Chicago and by North-|tute Lit 
western’s own Technological Institute} Center L 
Library. future; 1 

In its first year the Transportation | about fix 
Center Library has acquired by pur-| Serials 
chase and gift an’ estimated sixteen) thing ov 
to eighteen thousand items, most of|be mate 
which are still in boxes in storage or| difficult 
yet to be delivered. 

The outstanding purchase was 4 
collection of transportation economics 
material from the Crerar Library, 
estimated at about thirteen thousand 
pieces and including one of the most 
complete collections of railroad annual 
reports. This is now being packed 
and delivery is expected in the near 
future. 
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a was Another important purchase was a 
formal| flection of some two thousand items 
Ctober,| from the Simmons-Boardman Com- 
3 to be! pany, including several long runs of 
: Of altrnsportation journals. 

ting of The most significant gift was a 
private library of railroadiana, some 
nature,|/three thousand volumes plus thirty- 
enter’s| five file drawers of pamphlets and 
sporta-| miscellanea, given by its collector 
ibrary,| and owner, Howard Greene of Boston, 
ibrary.| who is an alumnus of Northwestern. 
orarian} Other valuable acquisitions include 
ttee. | gifts from the Association of American 
ections| Railroads; Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
sporta-| road; Better Roads Magazine; In- 
ocean, | land Steel; Kuecker Steamship Serv- 
>., and|ices; Pennsylvania Railroad; United 
istory,}Air Lines; U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
y, law, Administration; U.S. Railroad Retire- 
lation,| ment Board; Wisconsin Historical 
short, Society; and others. 

En-| Transfer of the transportation ma- 
dy by | terials now in Northwestern Univer- 
ecially sity Library, the Commerce Reading 
Crerat|Room, and the Technological Insti- 
North-/tute Library to the Transportation 
stitute} Center Library will begin in the near 
future; this is estimated roughly at 
‘tation | about five thousand volumes. 

y pur-} Serials currently received are some- 
sixteen | thing over three hundred; these will 
ost off be materially added to. Although 
age of| dificult to determine, it is estimated 
serials will eventually number around 
was 4/ one thousand or more. 

nomics} Services now being given by the 
brary, | Transportation Center Library in- 
uusand | clude the usual reference services to 


> most} Center staff, researchers, faculty, 
annual 


yacked 
e near 
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students, and outside (off-campus) 
personnel. Interlibrary loan and 
photocopy services are also available. 
A monthly acquisition list, now 
distributed to staff and faculty only, 
is planned for wider distribution to 
other libraries and transportation 
agencies and associations in the near 
future. The library also plans to 
prepare bibliographies and lists for 
distribution either by the Center or 
on its own. 

The Transportation Center Li- 
brary, unlike typical campus libraries, 
feels obligated to help anyone, any- 
where, who is engaged in serious 
study of transportation problems. 
It is therefore open to the public, 
although, except through interlibrary 
loans, it will not circulate materials 
to off-campus personnel. 

Currently the library has six staff 
positions: three professional and three 
clerical. This number, of course, is 
not adequate to achieve the ultimate 
goals: to be the outstanding source 
of authoritative, organized informa- 
tion in transportation; to serve the 
full needs of the transportation econ- 
omy and the nation at this level. It 
is therefore anticipated that more 
positions will be added in the future. 

Meanwhile, however, with the ap- 
preciable acquisitions and the serv- 
ices now being given, we feel that 
the Transportation Center Library 
has already, in its first year, taken 
measurable strides in the direction 
of its objectives and those of the 
Center. 
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Criteria for Evaluating Children’s" 


Books 


DOROTHY HINMAN 


Assistant Professor, Laboratory School Library 
Illinois State Normal University 


HH EVEN the experienced librar- 
ian, subject matter and style 
of writing are the two phases of 
children’s books most difficult to 
judge. Because books are like people, 
no list of standards on either phase 
can enable us to pigeonhole every 
book as unreservedly good or bad; 
and because we, the judges, are 
people, no list of standards on either 
phase can keep our estimate of the 
book from being colored by personal 
opinions and feelings. Nevertheless, 
a few basic criteria on each phase can 
help to keep us from making worthless 
selections. 

Since the first matter of concern 
in selecting a book for any child is 
that he understand it, the subject 
matter must be largely within his 
own experience. However, there 
should be a few new related experi- 
ences to provide for his growth. 


beings co 
many bo; 
‘expecting 
they beli 
ithe opp 
always fe 
ing mys 
deceiving 
is danger 
a young | 
This general criterion applies to any of what 
type of experience with which thejperiences 
book may be concerned—mentaljmust hol 
emotional, physical, imaginativ 
regardless of whether obtained fi 
hand or vicariously. 

But even though this standard 
selection will insure the understanding story is 
of a book by any reader, it does not{tale with 
necessarily insure his liking it, which|% obvic 
with the young reader, is equallyteader ¢ 
important. Therefore, a companior|identify 
standard must be applied, i.e., th exist or ( 
subject matter must be largely with/gitls, wl 
in his interests. Here, again, thejafter all, 
book should include a few new related|ties are 
interests to give opportunity fo guished 
growth. probabili 

Understanding and liking are im/Probabil: 
portant, but not enough. A bool! If we 
may contribute to any phase * Maa 
development and yet be harmfiuljideals b 
for it may at the same time givbegin bu 


















be sensil 

Tespect, 

Articles contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, Section Editor, CHILDREN’S worse, fi 
LIBRARIES story. ( 
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incorrect ideas of people and life. 
The old Elsie Dinsmore and Alger 
books were understood and liked by 
thousands of giris and boys, yet 
many girls never reached maturity 
of judgment of real people because 
‘they were led to believe that human 
beings could be as good as Elsie and 
many boys actually went to the city 
expecting “‘to get rich quick” because 
they believed the city truly offered 
the opportunities the Alger boys 
‘always found there. Today’s unend- 
ing mystery series are almost as 
deceiving as these old stories. There 
is danger in any book that hoodwinks 
a young person into false impressions 
of what people, conditions, and ex- 
periences are in real life. So we 
must hold to the requirement that a 
book should be true to fact if it 











intends to be true to fact and true 
to life if it intends to be true to life. 


guished from possibilities than im- 
probabilities are distinguished from 
probabilities. 

If we insist on truth to life, it is 
imperative that the attitudes and 
ideals boys and girls unconsciously 
begin building through their reading 
be sensible, right, and fine. In this 
respect, nothing could have been 
Worse, for example, than the Alger 
story. Getting rich might well have 
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been established in the mind of any 
boy as the one true meaning of 
success. Since a frequent feeling of 
accomplishment is essential to the 
well-being of every child, the “rags- 
to-riches”’ story held a strong appeal. 
Today, we are fortunate in having 
an unlimited number of biographies, 
which furnish this same necessary 
satisfaction, but open up a vast 
number of avenues any one of which 
interprets success as meaning a worth- 
while contribution to humanity. 
Through them excellent ideals of 
success may be established in the 
young reader’s mind. Setting up 
ideals in this fashion must not be 
mistaken for moralizing. Whether 
in biography or fiction, the actions 
of the character who serves as the 
good example. must be natural and 
the author presenting him must 
refrain from all temptation to point 
out his fine qualities in a didactic 
manner. Naturalness means that 
wrong appears as it does in life. 
Excluding wrong means we fail to 
apply our standard of truth to life. 
Undoubtedly there is no better way 
to establish firmly in the minds and 
hearts of our boys and girls right 
attitudes toward the democratic way 
of life, for example, than for them to 
read stories depicting the mistreat- 
ment and suffering of those who are 
the victims of the injustices of 
Communism. Ideals of success and 
attitudes toward government are only 
two of the many ideals and attitudes 


‘that may be gradually formulated 


through a child’s reading. 

Subject matter may be more im- 
portant than the way it is presented, 
but this subject matter is of little 
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avail if the author does not get it 
over to his reader. Therefore the 
following standards for judging style 
are necessary. 

If the child is to read the book 
himself, the words should be almost 
entirely within his reading vocabu- 
lary; if it is to be read to him, it 
should be largely within his listening 
vocabulary. This obviously means 
that the book the primary or inter- 
mediate-grade boy or girl reads is 
much more limited in vocabulary 
than the one read to him. A child 
entering first grade understands sev- 
eral hundred words when he hears 
them, but recognizes none on the 
printed page. As he begins to read, 
the gap between his reading and 
listening vocabularies gradually closes 
in, but it is not until he is at least 
an average upper-grade reader that 
the difference is negligible. 

Almost every, if not every, book a 
child reads or hears read should give 
him new words; therefore, in the 
above statement of the criterion the 
words almost entirely and largely 
have been used to provide for increase 
in both reading and listening vocab- 
ulary. The proportion of new words 
to old can be substantially greater 
in those books read to the child 
because the reader can by expression 
of voice or face or by quick insertion 
of a synonym bring out the meaning 
of an unfamiliar word. Moreover, 
unhindered by the other difficulties 
of reading, the listener is not discour- 


aged by more frequent meeting of: 


new words. 

If the child is to read the book 
himself, the sentences should be 
short enough and simple enough in 
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structure that he understands clearly logical 2 
the meaning of almost every sentence determin 
upon first hearing it. Consequently, reader ca 
for the beginning reader, the sentences to apply 
can be only a few words in length with wh 
and of the structure the grammarian 
would label “the simple sentence.” 
But even before the end of the pri- determin: 
mary grades, a child should be reading . 
compound and complex sentences of a», 
two or three lines in length. Kinder. oe < 
garten children understand the mean- ia particu 
ing of compound and complex sen- stand, uw 
tences of several lines when they hear girl, and 
them. In fact, four-year-olds use|book is t 
correctly sentences with when andjoften as : 
if clauses. For young children,jof attem 
however, it is important in the casejchildren 
of all structures that the order be|nothing 
natural. Inverted structures  arejcan find « 
difficult for children, whether readingjto read t 
or listening. can ask | 


The small child must have an|id the: 
exceedingly short book. The length|Whether 
of the book increases with the devel- him book 
opment of a child’s concentration/Merestin 
span and reading ability. The above-|" makin 
mentioned need for a frequent feeling gradually 
of accomplishment enters in here. his own 
Having finished a good book gives|@® com: 
that satisfaction. For the slow or|#0ugh t 
reluctant reader, this feeling cannot/™Proven 
come often if his books are long. It!” the de 
might seem, upon first thought, that|* his lov 
approximate standards for book} Lessin 
length could be set up for variousiwhen it 
grade levels. In fact, such general-iginnings, 
izations have been made: for exampl@ior chiig, 
under one hundred pages for primary, este « 
one hundred to two hundred pagéj,.,;; 
for intermediate grades, two hundred boys 
to four hundred for junior high school}... " 
But these can be used only as sugges}yitn tp, 
tions, for neither grade nor chrono 


interest 
physical ¢ 














es ¢ 


tarly in 
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clearly logical age are sound factors for 
ntencelietermining the length book any 
lently, | eader can manage. A child’s ability 
tences|i, apply himself, the ease and speed 
length with which he reads, his honest 
narian interest in reading, and even his 
” physical condition are more important 
“\determinants than his grade or age. 


It is, therefore, evident that no 





mean-|4 particular boy or girl can under- 
x sen. stand, unless he knows the boy or 
y hear girl, and knows the use to which the 
is use|book is to be put. Librarians are, as 
nm andioften as not, faced with the necessity 
ildren,|of attempting to choose books for 
e case|children about whom they know 
Jer bejnothing or little. Every librarian 
s arejcan find out whether the child intends 
eadingjto read the book himself. If so, she 
can ask him to read a few lines here 
ve anjamd there, and at least discover 
length|Whether he can. If at first she gives 
devel.jtim books that are easy for him and 
trationjiteresting to him, she will succeed 
above-|t making him a regular client; then 
feeling|@@dually, through his teacher and 
~ here./tis own reactions to the books, she 
: gives|@m come to know him thoroughly 
low or/nough to contribute steadily to the 
cannot|™provement of his reading ability, 
ng. Itit the development of his taste, and 
t, that|*® his love of books. 

book} Less individual attention is required 
variousiwhen it comes to judging story be- 
eneral-iginnings, procedures, and endings, 
ampl6lior children run rather true to form 
in their comprehension and likes and 
islikes of these phases of the story. 
boys and girls want a story that 
ins with the objective evident, 
ith the problem sharply focused, 
arly in the introduction—and this, 
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for their interest, should be presented 
in conversation and action, with a 
minimum of explanation and descrip- 
tion. The in medias res beginning 
should be avoided and the story 
should proceed chronologically with 
very few characters and no subplots 
or digressions for the lower-grade 
child. As a child grows in ability to 
read, to think, and to remember, 
stories with more characters and 
more complicated plots may be selec- 
ted. If the grade-school reader had 
his way, all stories would end accord- 
ing to the formula—the good re- 
warded, the bad punished or reformed. 
Since one of the greatest contributions 
of reading to any individual is helping 
him to know people and to see life as 
it is, it is necessary that the upper 
grader occasionally meet up with an 
“unhappy ending.” It is best that 
this be done when the librarian or 
teacher can help him see the reason 
the author has concluded the story 
as he has. An intelligent discussion 
can help the young reader not only 
to reason out the author’s ending but 
to grow toward maturity to the degree 
of feeling it is the only satisfactory 
possibility. 

A strict following of the criteria so 
far discussed would fairly well insure 
a child’s understanding and liking 
what he reads, but it would in no 
way insure his ever meeting with 
artistic writing. The most artistic 
writing found in children’s books is 
usually leisurely, poetic, subtly hu- 
morous, or slightly philosophical, and 
therefore difficult or tedious for chil- 
dren. Wind in the Willows, Alice 
in Wonderland, and the best of the 
Newbery books bear this out. Any 
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adult guiding the reading of a child 
has the responsibility for gradually 
improving his appreciation to the 
point of his enjoying such books, but 
this can be accomplished only through 
reading and enjoying the books with 
him. Therefore a librarian’s problem 
in this matter is greater than a teach- 
er’s or parent’s, for few librarians 
have the time or opportunity to 
work in this fashion with boys and 
girls. Their best help can be given 
through making parents and teachers 
aware of the need and supplying 
them occasionally but regularly with 
truly good literature. 

As every librarian and teacher 
should know, we do not expect boys 
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and girls to read fine writing every 
day any more than we expect to dp 
so ourselves. We _ should supply 
them frequently with informatio 
books, the style of which need be 
only accurate, clear, and convincing, 
and with fiction for leisure reading, 
the style of which should be definitely 
above that of the information book. 
But if we are to complete our task, 
we must never forget that genuine 
literature must also have its place, 
As librarians, we should urge teachers 
and parents to assume their respon- 
sibility and should make fine books 
so easy to obtain that the coming 
generation will recognize and demand 
the best in writing. 
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A Reading Climate for Reading 


JENE BARR 


eed be Teacher-Librarian 
rincing, Oliver Goldsmith School, Chicago 


eading, 
finitely 
etl DID You happen to write 

your latest book? Why do 





lace write the kind of books you do? 
coli How do you really begin?” These 


are some of the questions asked in the 
respon- 
» hed Authors and Illustrators Room at the 
iracle of Books Fair held every 
ear in Chicago. 
Many youngsters bent on a writing 
career are more specific in their 
uestioning. How do you get a book 
ublished? Is it better to illustrate 




















Thousands of boys and girls, many 
tom far distances, look forward to 
is book fair every year. Armed 
ith pencils and notebooks, they 
ine the enticing displays of 
ks and write down the titles they 
ould like to own. 

These youngsters literally bask in 
is huge, colorful, friendly reading 
limate. Children like to read if 
ey are given books that interest 
em and if the books are not too 
sy or too hard. Or, as teachers and 
ibrarians phrase it, ‘“The right book 
or the right child.” 

Another factor, however, should be 
ncluded. To create an enthusiasm 
or books so that reading will become 
habit, it is necessary to create a 
ding climate in the home as well 


re —————___ 


Jene Barr is the author of a number of popular 
books for beginning readers. 





as in the school. This can be accom- 
plished through the co-operation of 
parents, teachers, librarians, and 
group leaders. 

Since its inception, the Miracle of 
Books has attracted group leaders 
who come with their troops of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, and 
Camp Fire Girls. Little Leaguers 
and playground groups come, too. 
How wise these group leaders are to 
see the relationship of reading to the 
prescribed activities of their organi- 
zations! 

How can the home acquire a read- 
ing climate? The answer to this 
question can be found in the first 
chapter of Rufus M., by Eleanor 
Estes. Do you remember what Rufus 
M. did when he saw all the members 
of his family busily reading? He 
tried so desperately to get a library 
card which would entitle him to 
have a book. In his house a reading 
climate was established and of course 
he wanted to do what the rest were 
doing. 

There should be books in the home, 
well-chosen books of interest for 
every member of the family. But 
most important, children should see 
their parents reading books. 

The home library should be located 
in a pleasant, attractive room or 
corner, conducive to reading. Then, 
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parents should read bedtime stories 
to the youngest ones. Reading aloud 
in the family group, discussing books 
at the dinner table, and drawirg 
storybook characters are some activi- 
ties to be enjoyed. 

From time to time, parents should 
take their children to bookstores. 
Children will soon find that buying 
books can be every bit as exciting as 
buying toys or games. And before 
long, a reading climate is established 
in the home. 

Teachers use various devices for 
promoting interest in reading at 
school. One of the most popular is 
the Library Corner. Books and 


magazines upon a table or book shelf 
and attractive bulletin board displays 
of book jackets, pictures, and book 
reviews can make an inviting library 
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corner. Children like to bring photo,eading. 
graphs and letters they have received we wi 
from their favorite authors. way ¢ 
school has a library corner in fs sele 
room and this includes the kinderiyndersta: 
garten! which ca 
All children love to listen to storieshe end ¢ 
Every teacher should set aside ¢ As soo 
certain time every day for reading tachild sits 
the class. And don’t neglect poetrylgoon, th 
What about the slow reader, thesorbed ir 
child who is not reading up to grade}j hear a « 
Usually this slow reader does pooipne is enj 
work in the other subjects and this, pupil 
creates tension and a feeling of frustimes I 
tration in the child. But there ethin 
ways of introducing these children tdindividus 
the world of books, too. quietly. 
A short time ago I began working There 
with a slow group in our school ignme 
decided to try a direct approach tojyst rea: 





Author Jene Barr reads a chapter from her book, Good Morning, Teacher, to youngst 
visiting Chicago’s fifth annual Miracle of Books Fair at the Museum of Science and Industry 


November 16-24, 1957. The Fair, packed with excitement, featured theater presentations or the 


guest appearances by authors, and more than three thousand of the world’s best children’s 


books. 
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t Photoeading. We do not have a library, 
receivedsy we wheel the book truck into the 
. way and set to work. I help each 
n oa select a book he can read and 
kinderiynderstand. These are small books 
which can usually be finished before 
 storiesthe end of the period. 
aside 4 As soon as the book is chosen, the 
ading tachild sits down and begins to read. 
poetry§oon, the group is completely ab- 
ler, thtorbed in their books. Occasionally 
) grade}] hear a chuckle and know that some- 
€S POObne is enjoying a bit of humor. Often 
nd thi pupil needs help with a word. At 
of frusitimes I may ask a question about 
rere ething in the story. This is 
ldren tdindividual work and is done very 


quietly. 
working There is no drill work, no written 
ool ignments, no pressure. The class 


oach tojyst reads in a quiet, pleasant at- 
mosphere. The children look forward 
this reading period, for to them it 
istitutes a perfect reading climate. 
addition, they are improving in 
tir reading. 

One should not overlook the work 
the librarian, for she sets the 
ern in the creation of a reading 
'flimate. She works with parents 
teachers in encouraging children 




















phe impresses upon parents that a 
hild is eligible to have a library card 
$soon as he can sign his name. She 
must cope with youngsters who say, 
I don’t need a library card. I have 
gots of books at home.” 

Reading clubs, book reviews, liter- 
discussions, and talks by authors 
cunguet™ illustrators are some of the activi- 
Industry@*S librarians offer young people. 


entationsfor the very young there are story 
children’s 
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hours, simple dramatizations, and 
puppet plays. The library paves the 
way for the reading climate in the 
home and school. But the reading 
program does not stop here. 

Judging by the questions children 
ask authors, it is not surprising that 
sooner or later reading leads them to 
try their hand at writing. One day 
a fifth grade boy came to me with 
the startling announcement, “I’ve 
written a book. Will you send it to 
a publisher?” And he handed me a 
stamped envelope ready to be ad- 
dressed. I took his manuscript home 
and read it carefully. It was a 
recital of his home life, friends, and 
his interest in sports. 

Efforts of this kind must be praised 
and encouraged. We had a friendly 
talk about his book and, after compli- 
menting him on the fine writing, I 
suggested that he start a “Story 
Notebook,”’ in which he could write 
about various subjects just as many 
authors do. Then some day he 
would be able to choose his best 
writing for a publisher. He liked the 
idea. 

Many children in our school now 
have “Story Notebooks.”” From them 
we take stories and poems and put 
them up on the “WE WRITE” bul- 
letin board in the hallway. 

Reading is more than just a skill. 
Starting with such experiences as 
book fairs and progressing to the 
writing of stories and poems makes 
reading a combination of heart- 
warming experiences for the children. 
And these experiences the children 
will carry with them as long as their 
interest in reading endures. 
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Library School Students Interview yac«: 


Editor-Author 


S” STUDENTS of the University of 
Illinois Library School, enrolled 
from Newman, Illinois, interviewed 
Betty Russell, textbook editor and 
author of children’s books, at the 
1957 ‘‘Miracle of Books,” in order to 
learn more about the relationship 
between the writing and editing of 
books. The interview, arranged by 
the Chicago Tribune, went some- 
what as follows: 


“If you are a textbook editor,” 
said one of the student librarians, 
“how come you are an author of 
juvenile trade books, too?”’ 


“It is sort of hard to explain,” 
said Betty Russell. “‘Did you know 
that textbooks, particularly readers, 
depend upon trade books, especially 
juveniles, and stories from juvenile 
magazines for their existence?” 


“No, I didn’t know that,” said the 
student. “I supposed that the text- 
books were written by the authors 
the same as any other book.”’ 


“The authors of readers usually 
select suitable stories written by 
recognized authors of juveniles which 
have been published in the juvenile 
trade field. These stories are cut 
and/or adapted to office standards 
by office personnel, and then the 
book from which the selection is 
taken is listed in the bibliography 
and thereby promoted for the trade- 
book company.” 
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“That still doesn’t explain how 
became a trade-book author,” 
the student. 

“I’m coming to that. Many au 
thors don’t know where to send theif 
material for publication and send i 
directly to a textbook house, whi 
uses only reprinted material in th 
basic readers. At one time one o 
my assignments at Scott, Foresman. 
was to help a few misguided auth 
find the right publisher. In so doi 
I became acquainted with trade- 
publishers who were in turn grat 
and wanted to find someone 
could write a very elementary 
upon which the beginning read 
could practice his newly acquiredsix studen 
reading vocabulary. Mrs. Anngditor and 
McAuliff, of the Albert Whitma 
Company, asked me to prepare suc 
a manuscript, and so I put to use the 
techniques I had learned in the officy 
and wrote Funny Boots, Run Shee 
Run, Big Store-Funny Door, he 
Chick, Chick, Here. And so yot 
see I became a trade-book authoro Ty. 
juveniles quite by accident. Befortyss iscue 
becoming either an editor or an autho}annya) 1; 
I was a schoolteacher. I think I liktg9 gy, 
editing books for children better that yy, 
teaching, although I miss the pupilofppizac 
reaction and have to imagine it.” makes ¢ 

“Thanks very much for telling Wy. 7 
about the close association betwetlteachers 
text and trade. I had no idea tha Jan 
textbooks depended upon trade book}... o¢ 


Committ 
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1@ Wher material,” said one of the students. read to supplement the factual ma- 
' “Textbooks are only the beginning. terial they get in textbooks,” said 

hildren need many, many books to Betty Russell. 
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acquiredsix students from the University of Illinois Library School interview Betty Russell, textbook 

Annga‘iitor and author of children’s books, at the 1957 Miracle of Books Fair in Chicago. 
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The Young Adult Services Division of the American Library Association 
has issued its list, “Interesting Adult Books of 1957 for Young People.” The 
annual list was presented at the Membership Meeting of YASD on January 
30 during the ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 26-February 1, in Chicago. 
| Jane S. McClure, Co-ordinator of Work with Young Adults, Free Library 
” Pupil of Philadelphia, President of YASD, stated that the Book Selection Committee 
it. makes the choice from the entire output of adult books published during the 
ling Wear, The YASD list has come to be watched for by librarians, high school 
betw teachers, parents, and youth leaders as a guide to reading for young people. 
lea tha Jane Manthorne, Young Adults Librarian, Boston Public Library, Chair- 
1e book man of the Committee, said that first, sixty titles were nominated by the 

Committee. Then, librarians throughout the country who specialize in work 
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with young adults were asked to report their experience with the use of theses cliff, F 
books with young readers; the final selection of twenty was based on thes¢ The s 


replies. The list follows: poign 
Chute, B. J., The Blue Cup, and Other Stories. Dutton. illips, . 
The author of Greenwillow presents twelve short stories which vary in mood and tong _Livel: 

but which prove again her skill and compassion. many 
Schaefer, Jack, Company of Cowards. Houghton. Durrell, ¢ 
A group of Union soldiers, accused of cowardice, redeem themselves on the west The : 
frontier. = “plug 
Randall, Ruth Painter, The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln. Little. Shute, N 
Family opposition, a broken engagement and a challenge to a duel complicated thd As d 
course of this ‘‘all-American” love story! | —s comn 
Bishop, James Alonzo, The Day Christ Died. Harper. Howarth 
Moving, hour-by-hour narrative of the final day, from the Last Supper to the dram A ha 

at the cross. ness « 
Lord, Walter, Day of Infamy. Holt. aiiaee 
The people of Pearl Harbor and the enemy overhead play out the dark hours of Decem The : 

ber 7, 1941. ; — missi 

| durin 


Mowat, Farley, The Dog Who Wouldn’t Be. Little. 


Unmatched on the hunt or in the rumble seat, an eccentric pooch named Mutt comes Reynolds 
alive as the author chuckles over his Canadian boyhood. An ¢: 
sky i 


Rayner, Denys Arthur, The Enemy Below. Holt. 


Caidin, I 
A British destroyer and a German U-boat pursue a deadly game in this taut World 





War II novel. A re 
Ame 
Mehta, Ved, Face to Face. Atlantic-Little. 
A sensitive and talented young Hindu, blind since childhood, describes his lonely youth] 
in India and his wondrous education in America. 

McLean, Alistair, The Guns of Navarone. Doubleday. | 
Compelling novel about five British commandos who silenced the guns of a German, ; 
garrison. The Win 

' Rifles 

Packard, Vance, The Hidden Persuaders. McKay. Cro 


How the Madison Avenue ad-men use psychology to tantalize, even hypnotize, American Runners 


consumers and voters. | The EF 
Housepian, Marjorie, A Houseful of Love. Random. , Wes 
Life abounds in shishkebab, yogurt, and relatives in this entertaining story of an Ar- Gone. 
menian-American family during the thirties. Enr 
Marshall, Alan, J Can Jump Puddles. World. a, 
Deeply appealing account of a boyhood spent on crutches in the bush country of Aus- Tom 


tralia. 
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Of theseytcliff, Rosemary, Lady in Waiting. Coward-McCann. 


on thes¢ he stormy and tragic career of Sir Walter Raleigh is skillfully interwoven with the 
poignant story of his wife Bess. 


ilips, Alan, The Living Legend. Little. 


1 and ton Lively anecdotes and little-known facts show the Royal Canadian Mounted Police as 
many men: tax collectors, sleuths, coast guardsmen. 


Durrell, Gerald M., My Family and Other Animals. Viking. 


ie west The antics of an engaging English family are told by the youngest son who puts in a 
Pa “plug” for his hobby of insect collecting. 


Shute, Nevil, On the Beach. Morrow. 


cated thd As deadly radiation seeps into the Southern Hemisphere, an American submarine 
commander spells out his last days of life with friends in Australia. 


i 
{ 


Howarth, David Armine, The Sledge Patrol. Macmillan. 


he inn A handful of courageous Danes outwit the Germans as the war reaches the icy wilder- 
ness of Greenland. 


Lilies, Alan, The Small Woman. Dutton. 


of Decem- The remarkable, true story of Gladys Aylward, the London parlormaid who served as 
missionary among the mountain people of northern China and did espionage work 
during the Japanese invasion. 


Reynolds, Quentin James, They Fought for the Sky. Rinehart. 


An exciting chronicle of the gallant and heroic air aces of all nations who fought for the 
sky in World War I. 


itt comes 


Caidin, Martin, Vanguard! Dutton. 


A readable account of rocket engineering from the beginnings to the construction of 
America’s much-publicized satellite. 


ut World 





ly youth| 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
| . 
German! NEWBERY CALDECOTT 
The Winner: The Winner: 
Rifles for Watie. Harold Keith. Time of Wonder. Robert 
Crowell. McCloskey. Viking. 


American! Runners-Up: 

| The Horse Catcher. Mari Sandoz. 
Westminster. 

fan Ar| Gone-away Lake. Elizabeth 

Enright. Harcourt. 


Runners-Up: 


Fly High, Fly Low. Don 
Freeman. Viking. 


The Great Wheel. Robert Anatole and the Cat (by Eve 
Lawson. Viking. Titus). 
of Aut! Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apostle. Paul Galdone, illus. 





| Leo Gurko. Crowell. Whittlesey. 











The Nominating Committee of 
ILA is pleased to be able to announce 
that the following people have agreed 
to permit their names to be submitted 
to the membership for election to the 
offices indicated: 


President 
Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public 
Library 
Vice-President and President 
Elect 


Miriam E. Peterson, Division of 
Libraries, Chicago Board of 
Education 

Secretary 

Bernadine C. Hanby, Northern 
Illinois University Library, 
DeKalb 


Executive Board Meeting 


The Executive Board of the IIli- 
nois Library Association met at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for a luncheon 
meeting on Friday, January 31, 1958. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the president. 

PRESENT 
Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson, President 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
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erris Ra 
ative to 
eLafayet 
Librarie 
Marguerit 
sentati\ 
ph E. 

unice St 
harles F 
Evanston Librarit 
Harold L: 





Treasurer 
Harriette Crummer, 
Public Library 


In accordance with Section 2) 
Article V, of the ILA Constitution, 
the Committee takes this occasion tq Minute 
invite the submission of satin 9, 1 
nominees for these offices (except thefistribut« 
office of president). Each name must 
be proposed in writing by at least} Con 
five members, and the nominee must} Mrs. | 


be willing to serve if elected. kommitte 


1958 (ter 
was adde 
f- McKe 
Miss | 
mittee < 
r. Ha 
arried. 


Mrs. EMILY CAMPBELL 
SARA I. FENWICK 
ELEANOR PLAIN, Chairman 





It was 
the Exe 


or institi 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Secretary ko receiv 


Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, Treas-| 
urer | ; 
Mrs. Lillian Vanko, Chairman, Chil- 
dren’s Section Mrs. 
Marian Harman, Chairman, Cata-‘feasure 
loger’s Section |to date 
Mary Lois Bull, Chairman, College/moved | 








Alex Ladenson, Vice-President and Research Libraries Section Mr. Mct 
Mrs. 

Teport o 

Contributed by FERRIS S. RANDALL, Editorial Liaison for It was » 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION attenda: 
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erris Randall, Editorial Represent- 
ative to I/linois Libraries 
ecLafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian 
Marguerite Giezentanner, ILA Repre- 
sentative for Blue Cross 
Iph E. McCoy, Past-President 
unice Speer, President of IASL 
harles Haggerty, Chairman, Public 
‘vanston Libraries Section 
Harold Lancour, ALA Councilor 





ee 


tion 2! 
titution, 
asion tq Minutes of the meeting of Novem- 
secu 9, 1957, which were previously 
cept theteinted by mail, were approved. 


ne must 
at least COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


ce must! Mrs. Johnson presented the ILA 


i 


en appointments for 1957- 
l 


MINUTES 


958 (tentative). One appointment 
as added to the list: Exhibits, John 
. McKeavin, Freeport. 

Miss Bull moved that the com- 
ittee appointments be accepted. 
tr. Haggerty seconded. Motion 
arried. 


‘man 


It was brought to the attention of 
the Executive Board that a person 
or institution need not belong to ILA 


y to receive I/linois Libraries. 
Treas} 


‘ Chil TREASURER’S REPORT 
| Mrs. Crummer reported that the 
Cata-\‘feasurer’s books and report were up 
{to date as of January 31, 1958, and 
Collegemoved that the report be accepted. 
ion = |Mr. McCoy seconded. Motion carried. 
Mrs. Crummer next presented a 
report of the 61st Annual Conference. 
It was noted that in the conference 
attendance report (p. 2) the Public 
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Libraries Section was included with 
the Trustees’ Section. 


At the November 7, 1957, meeting 
of the Executive Board, $100 was 
voted for National Library Week. 
The general feeling was that this 
amount is not enough. Miss Plain 
suggested that it be raised. Mr. 
Haggerty moved that the amount be 
increased to $500. Mrs. Crummer 
seconded. Motion carried. 


Mrs. Crummer presented the ten- 
tative budget for 1957-58. 


Mr. Reid felt that the $50 for 
implementation of the State Library 
Survey was not needed and should 
be added to the budget for the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Ladenson explained that the 
amount for the Revisions Committee 
was for postage. 


Mr. Randall felt that $400 was 
ample for printing the Organization 
Manual and that $100 of the allot- 
ment ($500) could be used for other 
printing. 

The Illinois Council on Motion 
Pictures, Radio, Television and Pub- 
lications is no longer in existence, so 
ILA membership was dropped. Mr. 
Reid suggested considering member- 
ship in the Illinois Civic Exchange— 
an organization that studies taxation 
and other controversial issues. 


Mrs. Crummer urged that the 
annual conference pay for itself and 
that the Budget Committee not be 
saddled with bills from the last 
conference. She also suggested that 
it would be better to clear up the 
conference bills and begin a new year 
with January 1 and with the new 
budget. 
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It was recommended that the 
retiring treasurer be a member, ex- 
Officio, of the Budget Committee. 

It was brought to the attention of 
the Board that sections do not submit 
reports of their budgets. Miss 
Giezentanner said that the Illinois 
Association of School Librarians, 
when the group voted to become 
members of ILA, did so on condition 
that the group have control of its 
budget. It was recommended that 
Miss Speer be asked to incorporate 
the budget report of the IASL group 
with the other sections. 

Mr. Ladenson moved that the 
budget for 1957-1958, with these 
changes made, be adopted. Mr. 
McCoy seconded. Motion carried. 
The complete report has been filed 
with the secretary. 

The Budget Committee recom- 
mended that the treasurer’s books be 
turned over to the new treasurer at 
the end of the calendar year. This 
requires a revision of the bylaws. 

Mrs. Crummer suggested that in- 
vestments be gathered in one place— 
the Trust Department of the LaSalle 
Street National Bank, Chicago—and 
that the checking account be moved 
there, too. Other Executive Board 
members agreed. 


BLUE Cross-BLUE SHIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE’S REPORT 


Miss Giezentanner announced that 
Blue Cross groups of one hundred 
will be considered for a merit rating. 

From July 1956—July 1957, ILA 
members (199) paid into Blue Cross 
$11,806.73, but collected $18,289.71. 
This necessitates an increase in pay- 
ments to meet the excess amount 
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paid out. The new  quarteriypight be 
premiums: Ser 
Blue Cross $13.60 se 
Blue Shield 16.62 The w 
Family 36.72 —_|ibraries ¢ 
Both 47.16 e libra 

de 


These rates are guaranteed to; tl 
March 31, 1958—new year to sa 
M 


April 1. At the end of the year L 
rates will be re-evaluated. bs es 
ecutive 

1958 CONFERENCE PLANS groups . 

Miss Bull 


The 1958 ILA conference will be| 
held in Rockford, at the Faust Hotel, 
on October 23, 24, and 25. Nai 
Consensus seemed to prefer ng 
conference theme. 
Program suggestions should 
sent to Mrs. Johnson. 





Friday noon, with meetings in th 
afternoon. 


tioner 
1959 CONFERENCE PLANS bs Bit 

Mr. Ladenson reported on the 
plans for a joint meeting of ILA/ 
with the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion. After some discussion, it was 
decided to defer this meeting until 
1960. The Board voted to advise 
MLA of the decision. | 
Mr. Ladenson moved that the 1959 
annual conference be held in Chicago,| 
the definite date and place to be| 
decided soon. Mrs. Crummer sec: 

onded. Motion carried. 





SPRING REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The opinion was expressed that 
ILA should take a more active part 
in regional programs. Mr. Kramer 


is working on a meeting of trustees 
in Springfield. It was felt that funds 
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quarterjypight be forthcoming from the Li- 


Services Act to get trustees 
es in this meeting. 


3.60 

6.62 The workshops for the public 
6.72 libraries are geared to the needs of 
7.16 e librarians who do not have 


degrees, in the hope of im- 
teed to n5 the quality of library service 
& cago the state. 
he yer Mr. Ladenson moved that the 


ecutive Board co-operate with 
ps sponsoring these workshops. 


ww Miss Bull seconded. Motion carried. 
will be’ 
it Hotel,| 
| NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
In ILLINOIS 


efer no} 

Mrs. Johnson reported on the 
ivities and expenses of the National 
i Week Committee of Illinois, 
be heldwhich includes both citizens’ and 
ians’ committees. She expressed 
reciation of the gift of printed 
ba from the New Method 








uld 


k Bindery. 
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ALA COUNCILOR’s REPORT 


Mr. Lancour presented his report. 
The ALA Council is now a more 
important body than in the past. It 
is a governing body with the power 
to make decisions. This has come 
about through a conscious effort on 
the part of ALA. Mr. Lancour 
expressed the hope that his votes 
will always reflect the policies of ILA. 
He re-emphasized that members of 
ALA have the privilege to attend 
council meetings. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT—ILLINOIS 


In Illinois, the Library Services 
Act has made programs possible in 
Warren and Henderson counties and 
in southern Illinois that are aimed at 
the improvement of library service. 
There are plans to include three 
other areas: Rochelle, Peru, and 
Mascoutah. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:35 
P.M. 

BERNADINE C. HANBY, 
Secretary 











Budget for 1957-1958" WI 








ALLOCATION OF FUNDS | 
Executive Board _-_____- a $ 300.00 
Public Relations Committee___.___._____._________________. 50.00 
nn  euelnksthndeebeewdelaeen 100.00} 
EES SD oa A a Oe 300.00) 
ee 130.00 *DECA’ 
se hth eens 125.00) 
wen tedindeam Anis 500.00 Assistant 
I se huearudaanes 350.00! Mrs. 
a a ts Ee es 1,500.00; “4 
Sections No. Members jthe Dec 
Public Libraries..._________________....._.____. (356) 267.00| Week a 
I a ( 81) 60.75) ith cig! 
a eli Kea ree (136) 102,00 |#ternoe 
EEA ee (154) 115.50 |PomY 
NN a (562) 421.50 coteagu 
Gael aie i iT (246) 184.50 |Gold, - 
Conference Expenses___________________- at i ene ee 5,000.00|™ “ 
ESS A a Ll 500.00 cae 
I 75.00 <a | 
American Library Association___________________. $25.00 ag 
Advisory Committee on Education. _.___________- 10.00 of Mo 
Illinois Conference on Legislation____________- -—<- son erage 
Illinois Audio-Visual Association_.__.___________- 5 2.00 4 oth 
Illinois Commission of Children and Youth. ______- 10.00 tg 
ee 500.00 2 nelly 
ee a eathaetn uuamahoomaee 500.00 | te! 
——— ie “~ 
wou 
$11,081.25 In th 
te "* Adopted by Executive Board January 31, 1958. to an ac 
room. . 
ly auto 
jher left 
| wes in 
| horse. 
Othe 
cluded : 
Bator Cl 
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WHAT’S NEWS IN LIBRARY 
| SERVICE 


300.00 
| . 4 * . 
50.00 Children’s Libraries 
100.00/ 
300.00 
130.00 ‘DECATUR Five thousand copies of a book list 
125.00) Ratvn Busues of interesting titles of 1957 for adults, 


500.00 Assistant Librarian, Decatur Public Library 


350.00) 
500 Z ' Mrs. Marguerite Henry highlighted 


‘the Decatur Public Library’s Book 
267.00] Week activities when she chatted 
60.75| with eighty-three children on Friday 
102.00 |ternoon, November 22, about her 
115,50 |POY> Misty (hero of Misty of Chin- 
421.50 coteague), her other pets, and Black 
184.50 Gold, her latest book. The children’s 
000.00 |o™ called “The Magic Carpet”’ in 
500.00 Decatur, was filled to capacity, with 
75.00 | overflow into the central hall. Mrs. 
Henry was remarkably patient with 
the children and spent a great deal 
of time answering their questions. 
Some of the questions were personal 
and others were typical; a few were 
500.00 rather penetrating: “Do you like to 
500.00 write?”’, “Does your husband help 
____ you write?”’, and “If you had children, 
081.25 would they help to give you ideas?” 
In the evening, Mrs. Henry spoke 
toan adult audience in the conference 
|toom. At both meetings she gracious- 
ly autographed books, even though 
her left arm had been injured and 
ws in a cast following a fall from a 

horse. 
Other Book Week activities 
cluded movies and visits from schools. 








in- 





News contributed by Mrs. Vivian Howard, 
Editor, Children’s Section. 





youth, and children were printed and 
distributed. The books themselves 
were on display during the week. A 
hostess was on duty in the display 
room at all times to discuss these and 
other books and to take reservations 
on them. 

Catherine Yamamoto, children’s 
librarian, and Mrs. Sara B. Gere, 
head of adult circulation, were co- 
chairmen for the week’s events. 





Mrs. Marguerite Henry (left) shows a copy 
of her latest book, Black Gold, to Catherine 


Yamamoto, Children’s Librarian, Decatur 


Public Library. 
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* EDWARDSVILLE 


An afternoon story hour climaxed 
the observance of Children’s Book 
Week at the Edwardsville Public 
Library, with sixty-seven listeners 
from kindergarten through the fifth 
grade in attendance. 

The hour-long program included 
the playing of records, a picture quiz, 
and a dramatization of Chicken 
Little. Harry, the Dirty Dog was 
acclaimed the favorite of the stories 
told by the librarian, Mrs. Homer 
Correll. 

During Book Week seventeen 
teachers from the public schools of 
Edwardsville brought their pupils to 
the library. 


* HAMPSHIRE 


The Christmas tree at the Ella 
Johnson Memorial Public Library 
not only occupied a position of 
prominence, but attracted parents 
and other patrons because of its 
unique decorations. 

The tree was trimmed with 174 
ornaments made by juvenile patrons 
of the library. In presenting the 
project, it had been suggested that 
every child who had enjoyed taking 
books from the library show his 
appreciation by making and donating 
an ornament for the tree. The li- 
brary has 196 children registered as 
borrowers. 


* AWARDS 

The first Beginning-to-Read Award 
of $2,000, offered by the Follett 
Publishing Company, was presented 
on November 7 to Elizabeth Guilfoyle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, teacher for her 
book, Nobody Listens to Andrew. 


* * * 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIE RCH, 15 
The first 1957 Jane Addams Childequest P 
dren’s Book Award was presented topnual av 
Margot Benary-Isbert for her book childre 
Blue Mystery, published by Harige group 
court, Brace, and Company. itudes ‘ 
The award is given for books of; nonfict: 
literary merit and constructive themeggme of 
contributing to the development ofterre, Jr. 
wholesome social values. wr 


7x * ok 

The fifth William Allen Whit¢ peGAR 
Children’s Book Award was presented INCEN’ 
to Phoebe Erickson for Daniel ’Coon,! 
published by Knopf in 1954. Daniel 
’Coon is based on the life of the 
author’s own pet raccoon. 

The recipient of the William Allen 
White Award is chosen annually by 
the boys and girls of Kansas from a 
list of eighteen titles prepared by 








specialists in children’s literature. As men 
The purpose of the Award is to en- ed to tl 
courage Kansas school children to the r 
read more and better books and to 
honor the memory of one of the state’s 
most distinguished citizens. ( 


2 * * 


The first Aurianne Children’s Book 
Award was announced by the Chil/AUGUS’ 
dren’s Library Association, a divisionROCK | 
of the American Library Association, Auguste 
at the CLA membership meeting on 





: pub! 
January 28, during the ALA Mid- her | 
winter conference in Chicago. The} ors of 


award of $200 went to John and Jeanhigar - 
George, husband-and-wife team, of at th 
New York, for their book, Dipper of blicatio 
Copper Creek. The book was pub-} p05... 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company , 1957, 
in 1956. : 


pter o 
The prize comes from a fund be} 


. ory sc 
queathed to ALA by Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans schodll ya, cc, 
librarian, who died in 1947. Thefes’ git 
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1s Chiljequest provides for several years’ 
nted tomnual awards to writers of books 
t bookpr children in the eight-to-fourteen 
y Hardge group, “which develop humane 

ttitudes toward animal life (fiction 
.0ks ofr nonfiction).” It is given in the 
themeggme of Miss Aurianne’s father, 
nent offerre, Jr., and her younger sister, 


wr 


Whit} erGARDING READING 


a, INCENTIVES 

oon, 
) Mrs. LILLIAN VANKO 

ident, Children’s Librarians’ Section, ILA 










Striving as we do to promote good 
ing habits among children who 
libraries, we naturally find devices 
entice the poor or nonreader most 
ctive. 


red by ' 
waters. As members of a profession dedi- 
ts on ed to the promotion of good books 
ren tof the reading of them, we have a 
and to 

- state’s 

's Book 

e Chil/AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, 





livisionROCK ISLAND 


sp Augustana Library Publications has 
cod published Occasional Paper 
The umber 2, entitled One Hundred 
ears of British Colonialism, by 
aa ar L. Erickson, professor of his- 
, at the University of Illinois. This 
icin is based on a paper read 
peo, Professor Erickson at the Decem- 
, 1957, meeting of the Augustana 

be of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary 

‘fstory society. Occasional Paper 


| a 
school News contributed by Martha Kester, Assistant 


Falog Librarian, University of Illinois Library, 
The hicago Undergraduate Division. 
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responsibility that the means we 
employ are conducive to instilling 
the concepts of good citizenship and 
sportsmanship in our young charges. 

Ultimately we are concerned that 
their developing capacities lead them 
to well-adjusted, meaningful adult- 
hood. 

This gives rise to speculation over 
the need and certainly the value of 
reading incentives. 

Attention is directed to the Novem- 
ber 16, 1957, Saturday Review, 
which carries two pertinent articles: 


“Helping the Child to Read,’’ Frances 
Lander Spain, Co-ordinator, Child- 
ren’s Services, The New York 
Public Library. 


“Credo of School Libraries,’’ Helen 
R. Sattley, Director, School Li- 
brary Service, New York City 
Board of Education. 


College and University Libraries 


Number 1, entitled Notable Advances 
in the Understanding and Treat- 
ment of Mentally Handicapped 
Children, by J. E. Wallace Wallin, 
was published in 1957. This new 
series was inaugurated by the library 
to present shorter works than those 
normally published by Augustana 
Library Publications. 


*UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO 
John M. Dawson, assistant director 
for preparations, has resigned effective 
April 15, 1958, to become director of 
libraries of the University of Dela- 
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ware. Dr. Dawson joined the library 
staff in 1948 as chief of the prepara- 
tions division. Prior to that he had 
been a full-time student in the 
Graduate Library School, from which 
he received his Ph. D. degree in 1956. 
Before coming to Chicago he had 
served as business manager of the 
University of Alabama Library and 
as assistant director of Tulane Uni- 
versity Library. 

Katharine Hall, reference librarian 
for inter-library loan, retired on 
December 31 after more than thirty 
years of service in the library. Her 
successor is Helen M. Smith, who 
has been on the library staff since 
1936. 


Mattie Tippet, chemistry librarian, 
also retired December 31, after twen- 
ty-three years in that position. Miss 
Tippet will continue in the library 
field on the staff of the Argonne 
Library. Mrs. Vittoria Mondolfo, 
who holds a Ph. D. in chemistry from 
the University of Rome, has been 
appointed chemistry librarian. For 
several years Mrs. Mondolfo has 
been in charge of the Classics Library. 


*ELMHURST COLLEGE, 
ELMHURST 


The library has been awarded $600 
in a subgrant from the Association 
of College and Research Libraries 
from funds granted to it by the 
United States Steel Foundation. 
Announcement of the subgrant was 
made on January 6 by Eileen Thorn- 
ton, librarian of the Oberlin College 
Library and president of ACRL. The 
grant will be used for phono-record 
listening equipment for students of 
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English, Hungarian, and other foreigg the ext 

languages. he colleg 

ber 21 

¢UNIVERSITY OF ILLinors, M07" 

CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE, sis 
DIVISION, CHICAGO | 


Mrs. Margaret Duetti has 
appointed acting acquisitions MaiNORTE 


serials librarian. | VERS] 
The library has recently acqui age 
a Thermo-Fax copying machine. charge ) 
esigned 1 


has proved especially valuable 


reproducing plans, diagrams, tabl udio-vist 











and other graphic materials which = 
not circulate and which are need allahass 
by students for prolonged study. Caroly 
an from 
ovembe 
*ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNI- Mrs. Ke 
VERSITY, BLOOMINGTON _fetrows 
A grant of $500 has been made ary, Inc 
the library by ACRL from oo 
granted to it by the United Sta’ sy 
Steel Foundation. The library al 
one of eighty-seven libraries in nae 
leges and universities which recei sae 
little or no tax support to receive; 
subgrant from the United Sta a lie 
Steel Foundation this year. The gr “ be 
will be used to assist the universit; * ™ 
in purchasing Beilstein’s Handbu ge 
der Organischen Chemie for , 
Science Departmental Library. oon 
f the [ 
*LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, ost rec 





LAKE FOREST 


The library furnished and arrang 
the nucleus of an exhibition of 
works of William Blake in comm 
oration of the two hundredth 
versary of his birth. The d 
ments of English and art collabora 
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er foreign the exhibition, which was open to 

the college and the community No- 

ber 21-30. In addition to Blake’s 

erary works, the library holds an 

» ‘cellent collection of reproductions 
f his paintings. 


las 


ons Po} NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 


| VERSITY, DEKALB 

.| Harold F. Riehle, librarian in 
‘harge of audio-visual materials, has 

signed to accept a position in the 

udio-visual department of the li- 







acq 
hine. 
uable 









we at Florida State University, 
2 need allahassee. 
udy. Carolyn Heghin, circulation librar- 
an from September, 1956, through 
ovember, 1957, resigned to become 
UNI- Mrs. Kendrick Don Fetrow. The 
‘ON fetrows will make their home in 
made #2") Indiana. 
me Robert C. Wiseman is now in 
d Sta e of audio-visual materials. He 
brary ived his B. A. degree from North- 
i Illinois University and has taught 
: eed junior high school. 
aera Anne Kovanda is the new circula- 
1 Sta ion librarian. Miss Kovanda re- 


ived both a B. S. in biology and a 
. §. in library science from the 
niversity of Illinois. She has worked 
t the University of Illinois and the 
inois State Geological Survey Li- 
raries, in the technology department 
f the Detroit Public Library, and 


7E, most recently at the Argonne Na- 
ional Laboratory Library, Lemont. 

arrang 

2 of (/NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 

ommes SITY, EVANSTON 





th Leigh B. Block of Chicago, a 
d ee of the university, has pre- 


abora | ted the library with an outstanding 
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collection of 18th and 19th century 
first and early editions of English and 
American literature. The collection 
consists of 129 titles in 172 volumes. 
Many of the works are in the original 
weekly, semimonthly, or monthly 
parts in which they were first issued. 

May Yang has joined the reference 
department as reference assistant. 
Born in China, Miss Yang received a 
B. A. degree from Grinnell College in 
Iowa; a master’s degree in religious 
education from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky; and an M. S. in L. S. 
from the University of Illinois. She 
was formerly assistant to the librar- 
ian of the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Library at the University 
of Illinois. 


*PRINCIPIA COLLEGE, ELSAH 


The library has received a sub- 
grant of $400 in this year’s program 
of awards by ACRL of funds distrib- 
uted by the United States Steel 
Corporation, Remington Rand, and 
the New York Times. The grant 
will be used to purchase back files of 
the New York Times on microfilm. 


*ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
ROCKFORD 


Mary Jane Carr has succeeded 
Jean Sharpe as librarian. Miss Sharpe 
retired in June, 1957. Miss Carr was 
formerly head of the card preparation 
unit at Purdue University libraries. 


*ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER 
FOREST 


On January 6 the Rosary College 
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Library was informed that it was the 
recipient of a $600 grant from the 
United States Steel Foundation, 
awarded by the Committee on Foun- 
dation Grants of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. The 
grant is to be used to build up the 
library’s resources in non-Western 
cultures. 


Public Libraries 


* BLOOMINGTON 


Elizabeth Abraham retired in 
December from her position as ref- 
erence librarian at Withers Public 
Library. She began work at Withers 
Library in January, 1919. 

Miss Abraham received an un- 
expected honor on January 11, 1958, 
when she was chosen to receive a 
merit citation for unusual service by 
a city employee. 


* QUAD-CITIES 


A new periodical-index service has 
recently been adapted by the Daven- 
port, East Moline, Moline, and Rock 
Island public libraries, ‘plus St. Am- 
brose, Marycrest, and Augustana 
College libraries. 

The index lists the periodical sub- 
scriptions of public and college li- 
braries in the Quad-City area, and 
copies of the list are filed at the li- 
braries. The magazines are not 
available for circulation on inter- 
library loan, but patrons, after ascer- 
taining which of the libraries has the 
magazines they want, may go directly 
to these libraries and use the periodi- 
cal desired. 
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*ST. JOSEPH SEMINARY, 400-YEA 
WESTMONT | An origi 
The Rev. Jovian Lang, O. F. Mear old | 
formerly librarian of St. Joseph Senjipped int 
inary, is now director of college llut posses 
braries and archivist of the St. Louig. life d 
Chicago Province of the Order of 

Friars Minor. His headquarters - 
in St. Louis. = 
The tit 


juperior 
)beyed; 


*DECATUR ‘ 
Minnie A. Dill, who was a Decatu; 
librarian for more than fifty yea 
and head librarian eighteen ye SPRINC 
died on January 28. Mildrec 
Miss Dill retired December 31(hool Lit 
1944, after serving as head librariamdent © 
since 1926. She had been a ae | 
employee since 1892 and was creditefiective . 
with doing much to promote an 
increase library facilities in Decatur 
In 1942, some 250 persons lai e 
aside war work and other worries 0 
the time to pay her tribute at 4 





dinner marking her fiftieth year ajA wor! 
librarian. special 
sched 


She was given the title of librari 
emeritus when she retired in 194458, inS 
one week after realizing one of hepy of tl 
greatest wishes when an increase i the Ar 
library tax was approved in a publi he wor! 


vote. erican 
fustees, 
* LAGRANGE eory J 


Rebecca Ditto, Librariaminp, ¢ 
LaGrange Public Library, reportty s p, 
that overdue notices are now Selig. to 
two weeks after books are due. Mi 
Ditto states that the delay in sendi 
notices greatly reduces the num 
of cards needed. 


1 emp! 
ry a 
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400-YEAR OLD BOOK 


| An original copy of a four hundred 
. F. Mear old book, small enough to be 
Ph Senjipped into a man’s suit-coat pocket, 
ollege ligt possession of which cost a man 
t. Louis, jife during the reign of Queen 
Order ary of England, was recently on 
_ ibit at the Illinois State Library. 

‘The title of the book is, How 

juperior Powers Ought To Be 

)beyed; it was imprinted on Janu- 


£ 
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ary 1, 1558, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Its author was Christopher Goodman, 
an exile from the reign of Queen Mary. 

The book, one of only nine copies 
still in existence, is part of an extensive 
collection of works on the subject of 
freedom of speech, press, religion, 
conscience and thought owned by 
Ewing C. Baskette, assistant cata- 
loger on the staff of the Illinois State 
Library. His collection is believed 
to be the largest in the nation. 


School Libraries 


Decatu: 
Ye SPRINGFIELD 
Mildred Nickel, former Director of 
iber 3{¢hool Libraries, Office of the Superin- 
libraria#tdent of Public Instruction, is on 
2 librarj leave of absence from her job, 
credite@iective April 14. Miss Nickel will 
ote an 
Decatur 
ons lai 
orries 0 
ite at 
year ajA workshop on important issues 
special interest to library trustees 
libraria? scheduled for Sunday, July 13, 
in 1944858, in San Francisco, on the opening 
e of hepy of the 77th Annual Conference 
‘rease if the American Library Association. 
a publighe workshop is sponsored by the 
erican Association of Library 
Tustees, a section of the ALA Public 
ibrary Association. 
‘The theme of the workshop is 
report, §. Focus on Education—a Chal- 
ow setinge to Libraries.” The program 
~~yill emphasize the importance of the 
ry and of the trustee’s role in 


‘arian 


e. M 
| send: 
num 





‘ 


be stationed at Weisbaden, Germany, 
where she will be working as Co- 
ordinator of Libraries for the depend- 
ent schools of the U. S. Air Forces in 
Europe. 


erican Association of Library Trustees 


today’s educational crisis; the respon- 
sibilities of trustees; and resources of 
importance to trustees in their self- 
education as library board members. 

The workshop will be held at the 
Bellevue Hotel. Trustees, librarians, 
_and friends of libraries are urged to 
register in advance by sending name 
and $8 registration fee to AALT, 
Public Library Association, ALA, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. Regis- 
tration at the Bellevue Hotel will be 
from 8:30—9:30 a.m., Sunday, July 
13. Attendance will be limited to 
150. 
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American Library Association 





of eighty-seven colleges have been [Illinois colleges which received gran 
awarded by the Association of Col- (all from U. S. Steel) are Illin 
lege and Research Libraries from Wesleyan University, Bloomingtoj 
funds provided by grants to the Elmhurst College, Elmhurst; Pring 


Grants to strengthen the libraries ton Rand Division of sre 


American Library Association by the pia College, Elsah; Illinois So bLENVI 


United States Steel Foundation, the Jacksonville; and Rosary Coll 
New York Times, and the Reming- River Forest. 





Attention Trustees | 


Locati 
Positis 
Qualif 
Salary 
Benefi 


} 


The Secretary of State’s Conference for Public Library Trustees will b 
held in Springfield, May 26-27, at the Leland Hotel. 


The conference is being called by Secretary of State and State Librari cou 


Charles F. Carpentier, to give library board members an opportunity 
discuss mutual problems and to learn of new trends in the library professio 





Future Issues of Illinois Libraries 


In order to facilitate rapid handling of manuscripts and copy for I/lin 
Libraries, the editors hereby solicit from librarians and other authors materi 
they may wish to contribute to September, November, and December issuq 
Publication schedules and deadline dates are as follows: 

April: “Manuscript Issue.” 

May: “Institutional Libraries Issue.” 

June: “Audio-Visual Issue.”’ 

Spetember (Deadline June 15): This issue will include, among other ual 
a survey of Illinois National Library Week activities. Librarians af 
invited to write a report of their local NLW activities. 

October: “Statistical Issue.” 

November (Deadline August 15): “Building Issue.” The editors ‘ied 
appreciate receiving articles and pictures about new Illinois "| 





buildings and remodeling. The building issue will include news 
building activities in the State since November, 1957, date of the 
building issue. 

December (Deadline September 15). 
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Positi 
Qualif 
Salary 


Benef 


Apply 
Ros 


rry-R: 
red gran 
e Iilin 
Mingtor 


t; Pring 
3 Coll 


es will b 








Placement Service 


Positions Offered 


Col pLENVIEW 


Location: City of 15,000; 40 minutes from Chicago. 
Position: Children’s Librarian. 

Qualifications: Graduate library degree. 

Salary: $3,600-$4,400 to start. 

Benefits: Month vacation, sick leave, retirement, etc. 


Position: Cataloger. 
Qualifications: Library science degree desirable but good experience 


Librari could be substituted. 
tunity Salary: $3,600-$4,400 to start. 
rofessiog Benefits: Month vacation, sick leave, retirement, etc. 
Apply: Peter Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, Illinois. 
MADISON 
e Ilin Location: City of 8,000; directly across river from St. Louis, Missouri. 
mer Position: Head Librarian. 
vor jesus Qualifications: Some experience and education for position; degree 
preferred. 
Salary: Based on qualifications. 
Benefits: Five-day week, retirement benefits (Social Security), three- 
week vacation. 
” al Apply: Mrs. L. C. Harlan, 1734 Fourth Street, Madison, Illinois. 
rians 4 
rs woul 





is lib 
news 
f the | 
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